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ALWAYS GREENER IN THE PASTURES MANAGED BY HARRY B. FOX, IOWA ‘FARMER. SEE PAGE 6 © 
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“With 2,000 Acres to Farn 
Youd Use Mobiloil, Too! 


é 





| CAN'T TOLERATE 
TIME-WASTING REPAIRS !*’ 


Says RAY BUTTS, SR., Protection, Kansas 


ROTECTION, Kansas, is where Mr. Ray 

Butts,Sr.,hails from. Protection is what 
Mr. Butts is looking for when he buys oil 
for his tractors. Protection is what he gets, 
too, for he’s a 100% Mobiloil user. 

Let Ray Butts tell you his story: 

“In operating a farm the size of mine, 
it’s necessary to keep operating costs 
at rock bottom. At the same time, we 
must guard against unnecessary delay 
caused by broken-down machinery. I am 
happy to report we are doing both— 
thanks to Mobiloil!” 

Farmer Butts continues: “Gear oils are 
an important part of any equipment lu- THESE PRODUCTS CAN HELP YOU SAVE MONEY: 


brication. I’ve used Mobiloil Gear Oil for neneeines a in aiemeniniine a 
24 , and had t k i — tough, long-lasting. — powerful, 
ph eee taco ther sec ae thrifty. MOBILOIL GEAR OILS— in the correct grades your 
y 8 ° gears require. MOBILGREASE NO. 2—retards wear. POWER 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., FUEL — thrifty farm fuel. BUG-A-BOO — to kill insects. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY — to combat flies. 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


* * aad 
Niobi foul ' Mobilgas 


HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST ior 
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* Admitting that we are now 
battling for our existence aS a 
nation is a bitter pill for Ameri- 
cans to swallow. There are 
plenty who still refuse to take 
it. Our potential strength makes 
ithard to believe any combina- 
tion of enemies, however pow- 
erful, could successfully invade 
the United States any time in 
the near future. If that belief 
is true, we must admit the 
danger of enemies so restrict- 
ing Our communication with 
the outside world as to make 
national creeping paralysis in- 
evitable. Decisions concerning 
the uses of our resources, human and 
material, must be made, therefore, 
with this terrible possibility in mind. 





*%* My most inspiring experience so 
far in this war came in a one-room 
country schoolhouse on a dirt road 
two miles from paving. The mileage 
impressed me, because it started to 
rain as 14 farmers gathered around a 
feeble lamp to plan the next day’s 
War Bond drive in their township. If 
itrained much, they would have hard 
going to get home and to make their 
calls the following day. If it didn’t 
rain, they would have idle haymaking 
machines and corn plows at a time 
when spring work was very late. But 
they took their time to master thoroly 
the details of their job. Of its necessity 
no question was raised. They knew 
their county had sent 909 boys out to 
risk their lives in combat and that a 
quota of $909,000 in War Bonds 
would barely pay to clothe, and equip 
with Garand rifles, those sons and 


brothers for one year. Their spirit was 
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By Adolf Dehn 
——— es 


Friend to Friend 


splendid. I could picture that scene re- 
peated thousands of times over the 
United States and, grave as the out- 
look, I felt fully confident of victory. 


%% Do we all take the pains to keep 
informed enough to help our volunteer 
neighbors thru such a drive? Too many 
act as if the solicitor were asking them 
for a gift for his special benefit. Were 
it a gift, it would be for the good of all, 
and the only question would be about 
proper apportionment of the load. But 
it’s not a gift. Every cent invested in 
War Bonds draws 2.9 percent interest 
if left the full 10 years. And the bonds 
are just as good as the money in your 
pocket. 

Should you need your money any 
time after 60 days from the date of 
bond purchase, you can get it plus 
some interest, and you don’t lose a 
cent of the original investment. There 
is no red tape involved in either buy- 
ing or selling a bond—go to your bank 
or post office. A bond cannot be used 
as security in obtaining a bank loan. 


Special kinds of bonds are available 
for those wanting regular interest pay- 
ments or having large sums to invest. 

Your investment reduces a spend- 
able cash surplus from which an inev- 
itable inflation would otherwise grow. 
(Iowa farmers may have a 300 million 
dollar surplus in 1942.) Other methods 
can be employed of tying up these 
dollars until needed, but it is much bet- 
ter that we voluntarily buy these bonds 
to head off inflation. 

The idea of buying bonds today 
with which to pay for a new house or a 
new car when peace comes again ap- 
peals to me. The plan, already en- 
dorsed by many, appeared on pages 
11 and 12 of the July Successful Farming. 
Get it and read it again even tho you 
read it before. Pay debts, maintain 
your farm, and be generous with your 
family—but buy bonds to the extent 
of at least 10 percent of vour income. 
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STEADY NERVES... 


They're just as 
important on the 
production front here 
at home as they are 
on the battle-fronts 
over there. 


You’re not only farming today, you’re fighting. 


Fighting a war in which crops, stock, 
and produce are as mighty as the gun. 
You bet you want steady nerves. 


And, if you smoke, you'll find the mild- 
ness that counts in Camels. They’re 
first in the service... Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, too, according 
to the records (see below). And they’re 
the favorite on the farm front as well. 


Henry Kampmeyer (right) tells you: 
“No matter how much Ismoke, Camels 
always taste great. That full, round 
flavor is a real treat to the taste. And 
I’ve smoked Camels long enough to 
know they’re milder all ways.” 


Henry 
Kampmeyer 
(left) bas been 
farming 15 years 
— smoking Camel 
cigarettes for 10 





You'll go for that Camel flavor, too. 
And you’ll appreciate Camel’s extra 
mildness. Next time get Camels. 


@ In the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard— 
the favorite cigarette 

is CAMEL. 

{Based on actual sales 
records in Post Exchanges, 
Sales Commissaries, 

Ship’s Service Stores, 
Ship’s Stores, 

and Canteens.} 
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IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


The smoke of slow-burning 


CAMELS 


contains 


LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest-selling brands 
tested —less than any of them —according to 
independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Zitei Outlook By Lauren Soth 


IN BRIEF: Early indications point to favorable crops . . . War demand pushing prices higher 


despite larger supplies . . . Bunched hog runs next winter might overload packers and bring 


lower prices... Lower-grade cattle prices move up... Dairy, poultry prices will climb 


Good Crop Year So Far. There have 
been years not so far back when a partial 
crop failure almost seemed to be a good 
thing, but not this year. Even in the case 
of wheat, despite overloaded storage 
capacity and strained transportation 
facilities, we need all we can raise. What 
can’t be used for human food directly 
can be well used as livestock feed. 

So far this year, crops look pretty 
good. The early-season reports of the 
Department of Agriculture’s crop-report- 
ing service indicate heavy yields. Here’s 
a quick summary of the outlook for im- 
portant Midwest crops: 


Corn. Acreage larger than last year; crop 
generally in good condition. Consump- 
tion at a higher rate than probable pro- 
duction. Stocks will be reduced during 
the next year, even if this season’s crop is 
large. A short crop would put us in a 
tough feed situation. 


Wheat. Crop estimated at 870 million 
bushels (951 last year), which, with a 
650-million-bushel carry-over, gives us 
the largest supply of wheat in history and 
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more than two years’ normal domestic 
consumption. Prices will be supported by 
Government loans. If ways and means 
could be developed for moving 25 to 30 
million bushels of excess wheat into live- 
stock feeding, we could fully maintain 
our reserves of corn and step up livestock 
production further. 


Oats. Crop estimated at 1,250 million 
bushels, as against 1,176 million last year 
and the average of about a billion bush- 
els. Higher prices are in prospect dur- 
ing the coming year. 


Hay. First reports indicate a crop some- 
what larger than last year’s above-aver- 
age crop. Hay prices for the country as 
a whole will continue low compared with 
grains because of the big 1942 crop and 
good pastures. The carry-over of 1941- 
crop hay was smaller than a year ago, 
but fairly large. Some areas, as usual, 
may be short of roughages this year 
despite the large national crop. 


Soybeans. Much bigger crop coming on 
because of large [ Continued on page 27 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





“Mrs. Miniver” has won an interest- 
ing election. 
* * * 

Ever since this exceptional film opened 
at Radio City Music Hall in New York 
on June 4th we have conducted a poll. 

* * * * 
The patrons have been asked to select 
the 10-best pictures of all time. 

* * * * 

83% of the thousands voting included 
“Mrs. Miniver’”’ on their “‘10-Best”’ list. 
* * * * 

When you see “‘Mrs. Miniver”’ perhaps 
you too will want to add a statistic to 
this interesting pastime of selecting the 
““10-Best”’ of the many excellent films 
that have been made by the American 

motion picture industry. 

* * * * 
Let us tell you a bit about ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver’’... 

* * * * 
Prepared for the screen by producer 
Sidney Franklin, who had had an edi- 
torial hand in “Goodbye, Mr. Chips’’, 
we knew “Mrs. Miniver’’ was due to 
be an outstanding picture. 

* * * * 
It was evident that William Wyler, one 
of the really great directors, had done 
his finest job... 

* * * * 
That Greer Garson as Mrs. Miniver 
had been perfection itself... 

* * * * 
And that Walter Pidgeon as Clem had 
been dream-like casting... 


It was said that no finer supporting cast 
had ever been assembled than Teresa 
Wright, Dame May Whitty, Reginald 
Owen, Henry Travers, Richard Ney, 
Henry Wilcoxon. 

* * * * 
Still, there was a lot to be learned from 
the first public reaction to this most 
unusual type of film about a peaceful 
little life caught in the maelstrom of 
the moment. 

* * * * 
Imagine the excitement! Only once be- 
fore—it was the preview of “Big Parade”’ 
—had there been such a tremendous 
public demonstration in favor of a film. 

* * * * 
*“‘Mrs. Miniver”’ has joined the big 
parade of the screen’s noblest. 

* * * * 
Now it’s true we haven’t told you about 
the story. Perhaps we should have done 
it, because our purpose is to arouse 
your interest. 

* * * * 
Sounds selfish, doesn’t it? 

* > * * 
But when you see “Mrs. Miniver”’ you'll 
remember whom to thank for the tip— 


— Les 
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The Foxes of Ash Lawn Farm 


A LIFETIME on the farm where he was 
born has not obscured the outlook of 
Harry Fox, Sac County, Iowa. He has 
been a pioneer in the improvement of 
soil fertility and management practices. 
Likewise, he was one of the first to start 
the improvement of permanent pastures 
and the establishment of new pastures 
following the extreme droughts of 1934 
and 1936. The details of that important 





“The Farmer Speaks" is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news— Editors. 





Question 1A: How much longer do you 
think the war with Germany will last? 


The Answer: 
Other 


Farmers 


All 
Farmers 


Midwest 
Farmers 
Less than 1 year 

1 year 

2 years 

More than 2 years 

No opinion 


Question 1B: How much longer do you 
think the war with Japan will last? 


The Answer: 
Other 


Farmers 
12% 


All Midwest 
Farmers Farmers 
+ 14% 

1 


Less than 1 year 
18 22 


1 year 
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work are told in the story on pa 
Harry and Mrs. Fox have always 
community leaders, winning credit 
organization of the South Sac Im; 
ment Club, which has met continu 
since 1913. Active leadership has al 
been given the Sac County Farm Bureay 
The children born to these good {i 
have likewise demonstrated an activ: 
terest in their community’s affairs 


How Long 


2 years 21 21 22 
More than 2 years 15 21 11 
No opinion 31 26 33 


While it took most U. S. citizens several 
years to realize that we must fight 
Germany, it took these same people onl) 
a few hours to make the same decision 
about Japan. Even tho it was Japan's 
attack and not Germany’s that provoked 
our swiftest anger, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that most United States citizens 
consider Germany the greater dange! 
Asked Fortune Magazine in a survey taken 
shortly after Pearl Harbor: ‘‘As compared 
with Japan, do you feel that Germany 
more of a menace to us, less of a menace, 
or an equal menace?” The answers wer 


4 
2 


10.2 


National 


Equal 
Less 


Don’t know... 


10 { 


That the people believe the wat 
Japan will be long is evidenced by 
swers to this Fortune question: ““Do 
think the war with Japan will be a! 








won the real respect of everyone with 
whom they have worked. The oldest son 
and daughter are living in other parts of 
the state, while the second son, Paul, 
owns and operates his own farm a short 
distance from the home place. 

Here is represented the typical Ameri- 
can farm family which loves the land, its 
neighbors, and community and is ready 
at all times to contribute to the well-being 
of American agriculture. END 


The shady sweep of Ash Lawn's grounds 
has been the rallying point for generations 
of the Fox family—working, playing, and 
enjoying the generous farm acres they tend 


+ 
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war or a short one?” The answers were: 


National Total 


Fu PN Sa ENS 52.5% 
shan: Sows &s welcores «5 32.5 
Don’t kmow. =. . ss... 15.0 


“The Honorable Enemy,” reports 
Fortune, ““has shown himself to be much 
more complicated than our casual im- 
pressions had painted him—a bowing, 
smirking, bespectacled, bandy-legged 
little man who leaves his shoes on the 
porch and wears his hat in the temple; 
who has a passion for arranging flowers 
and constructing 31-syllable poems; who 
never invented anything important of 
his own, but copied everything he saw, 
complete with leaky fuel lines and broken 
glass; who couldn’t shoot or fly straight 
and whose flashy warships were all top- 

y, underarmored, and under- 
ed.” 


Question 2: In the war with Germany, do 
you feel that the United States’ chief enemy 
is the German people as a whole, or the 
German government? [ Continued on page 23 
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you COUNTRY has clearly said 
that milk is a vital war need — 
that you must get MORE MILK 
from every cow. Fortunately, most 
farmers can produce more milk, and 
at greater profit to themselves. 
You can’t do the best job with 
grain alone, or with old one-ingre- 
dient supplements. It takes modern, 
scientifically balanced supplements. 
Purina Bulky-Las is one of these. 
Mixed with your oats, it makes a feed 
for dry cows that builds them up for 
high production after freshening. 
Then, Purina Cow Chow supplies 
proteins and minerals needed to bal- 


PURINA 


DAIRY CHOWS 


euUR, 


It’s Patriotic. It’s Profitable. 























ance your crops and help keep your 
milking herd in top condition and 
milk production. 

The Purina supplements are part 
of the Purina Dairy Cycle Plan which 
many farmers have followed to put 
their herds on the highest produc- 
tion levels they have ever known. 
Won't you do your best for your coun- 
try? Ask your Purina dealer about 
Purina supplements and the Purina 
Cycle Plan. Or write for dairy book 
giving complete information. 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1. Doodle Buck Rake. Auto buck rakes 
made largely by farmers and _ local 
welders have helped many Ohio farm- 
ers solve their hay-harvest labor prob- 
lems. Studies covering many’ farms in 
that state prove that these machines 
require considerably less labor to the 
ton than the conventional wagon- 
loader method and handle hay from 
the meadow to mow at a lower cost 
than any other method. Tractor buck 
rakes were not quite as efficient as the 
auto buck rake because of the slower 
speed of some of the older tractors, 
nor did tractor rakes haul as large 
loads. 


2. Silo. The “Victory” silo was de- 
veloped to replace structures made of 
critical war materials. Its cost com- 
plete is so low that its manufacturers 
are confident it makes silos available 
to many thousands of farmers who 
heretofore could not afford them. 
Framework (including uprights, cross 
members, and double-thickness base) 
is of heavy, solid oak. The hoops are 
laminated oak reinforced at the joints 
with metal couplings. Chemical treat- 
ment insures years of constant use. 
Walls are of Presdwood, which comes 
in sheets four by 12 feet. A regular 
concrete foundation is used and a 
roof may or may not be installed. 
Diameters may be 10, 12, 14, 16, or 
20 feet and height, 28 feet. Manufac- 
turers claim a tensile strength of 7,320 
pounds per square inch.—Marietta 
Concrete Corp. 


3. Tractor Funnel. Giving the tractor 
a drink is no child’s play if you are not 
equipped to do it quickly and easily. 
The lock-on tractor funnel shown here 
is built to lock in place to avoid tip- 
ping over and spilling. Furthermore, 
it has a double throat, which allows 
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the air from the empty tank to escape 
without bubbling up thru the fuel as 
it flows down the spout.—General 
Metalware Company. 


Balbo Rye. The rapid and nutritious 
fall and spring growth of this new rye 
has endeared it to dairymen and pro- 
duced a rush of buyers in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and other states. It 
is ready for pasture 10 days to two 
weeks ahead of barley and other small 
grains in the spring. In the fall it is 
ready for pasturing four weeks after 
seeding. Tests at the Missouri Ex- 
periment Station show that milk ot 
cows on this crop was as free of taint 
or off-flavor as the milk from cows on 
good bluegrass pasture. Several cheese 
factories and milk plants have ob- 
tained seed supplies to sell to their 
producers at cost. Since this rye fades 
out in May, it makes a good nurse 
crop for Korean lespedeza. The va- 
riety does well on the less fertile soils, 
producing upright growth, and under 
Missouri conditions it is fully winter- 
hardy. In Nebraska its hardiness is 
satisfactory, but unequal to Rosen, 
Dakold, and Nebraska Common. Buy- 
ers should obtain seed only from re- 
liable sources. Balbo was tested and 
developed by the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. 


New Red Clover. In widely scat- 
tered tests thruout the portions of the 
red-clover belt to which they are 
adapted, the new Midland and Cum- 
berland varieties have produced from 
one-fourth to a ton more hay an acre 
than varieties commonly used. Be- 
cause of their resistance to anthrac- 
nose, Midland (adapted to the north- 
ern half of the red-clover belt) and 
Cumberland (to the southern half) 
greatly lessen the risk of crop failure 


What's New in 











































and the waste of seed and labor, re- 
ports J. C. Hackleman, agronomist 
of the University of Illinois. 


Quality Apple. From B. F. Dunn, 
Olmsted County, Minnesota, comes a 
glowing report of a new apple devel- 
oped at the state fruit-breeding farm, 
called Minn. No. 993, which official 
consensus gives the unqualified title 
of “highest-quality apple ever fruited 
at the state farm.” This variety reaches 
good size and the apples stick to the 
tree well, but in some sections they do 
not color sufficiently. This fault is not 
a barrier, however, to its production 
for home use. In southern Wisconsin, 
southern Minnesota, and northern 
Iowa, No. 993 probably will gain 
enough color most seasons. 


Peaches. Valiant is a new varicty 
which horticulturists in the peach sec- 
tions consider very promising. A seed- 
ling introduced from Ontario, Canada, 
it is an Elberta type, more globular in 
shape than Elberta, two weeks earlier, 
and carrying more color and superior 
quality. Minnesota plant breeders are 
making a strong bid for a new peach 
which will be consistently hardy in the 
northern states. [Continued on page 25 














tL. O. B. Pontiac 


Y. £3: 2 ee 2 


Nine months before Pearl Harbor, we first under- 
took the production of arms for victory. Today our 
war assignments include: . . . MEE anti-air- 
craft cannon (7 months ahead of schedule); aerial 
eum (on schedule); =a mm. EEE automatic 
field guns (on schedule); tank unit assemblies (on 
schedule); inner-engine assemblies for heavy-duty 
_ Ql engines (on schedule); ... vital transport 
mechanisms (on schedule); . . . special crating of 
gum military vehicles a day (on schedule). Most 
of this material is destined For Overseas Battle— 
F. O. B. Pontiac to the world’s best fighting men! 


FOR MANY months the same words streamed back to 
America from the corners of the earth— 

“Our fighting forces are battling overwhelming odds 
in numbers and armament. They’re grimly holding the 
line that freedom shall not perish from the earth. But 
they're doing it almost by courage alone.” 

Now the picture is changing. The best weapons in 
the world are going out in a swelling torrent to the 
world’s best fighting men. Around the clock and across 
the calendar, American industry is exerting every effort 
that American boys shall not be under-armed or ill- 
equipped. 

Because Pontiac is playing an important part in this 
program and because Pontiac arms-production affects 
all theatres of the war—land, sea and air—this report 
should be of interest to all Americans: 

1. According to the latest figures available, Pontiac 
has shipped MMM rapid-fire MMMM anti-aircraft 
cannon to the Bureau of Naval Ordnance, exceeding 
the contractual requirement for the period by ZZ! 
guns! 

2. To quicken the attainment of volume production 
on aerial MMMM, we are maintaining our scheduled 
rate of tooling in a newly constructed plant and have 


(warded on January 20th, 1942, 
to PONTIAC + 5 outstanding 
»roduction of Navy ordnance. 


PONTIAC 


already installed hundreds of special machines needed 
to manufacture this highly complicated instrument of 
attack. When volume production is attained, this single 
Pontiac plant is scheduled to produce MM aerial 
a day. 

3. Comprising over 500 parts, ranging from tiny 
springs weighing a fraction of an ounce to an -foot 
barrel weighing MMMM pounds, the MM automatic 
field gun was adopted by the Army for defense against 
speedy low-flying aircraft. Pontiac’s assignment is to 
produce MZ a month. 

4. To supplement the foregoing major assignments, 
and to utilize fully our experience, facilities and man- 
power toward victory’s achievement, we have accepted 
additional activities on a sub-contract basis. 

Each involves grave responsibilities, of which we 
are fully conscious. Each is the subject of the same 
zealous attention that our largest and most formidable 
assignment receives. Whether the prime responsibility 
lies with us or whether we share it in a subordinate 
capacity, we are “giving it everything we got, regard- 


less.” ; ss Milay, 
This, we feel, is the least we can do in sup- 
port of our fighting forces, who bear the a 


= 
fon we 


brunt of freedom’s battle. 


Seeking to cooperate fully in the war effort, Pontiac 
bas voluntarily censored this advertisement, 


pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 
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Proteins to the Food Front 


By Colin Kennedy 


ROTEIN feeds are a vital factor in 
increased production and make for 
more efficient use of grain and rough- 
ages. Furthermore, protein insures the 
health and reproductive ability of our 
breeding stock. 

We are in an unusually advantageous 
position regarding supplies of protein. 
It is true that some of the protein feeds 

fish meal, several milk by-products, 
and coconut meal—are in shorter sup- 
ply than normal. But they are of com- 
paratively minor importance compared 
with the “big four” of the dairy, beef, 
pork, and poultry producer—linseed 
meal, soybean oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
and tankage. 

Livestock men have been using a lot 
of these feeds in the last three years, and 
they are going to use a lot more. For- 
tunately, it looks like the expansion in 
supplies will be sufficient to keep fairly 
close to the expansion in demand. This 
past year we set an all-time record of 
high-protein feeding, 4,500,000 tons in 
soybean, linseed, and cottonseed meals. 
Chis year it is not unlikely that the 





use of these principal protein feeds will 
pass the five-million ton mark. To take 
care of the 15- to 20-percent increase 
in these feeds, production goals have 
been upped tremendously in the crops 
which supply them. 

Present quotations of protein feed, 
compared with those of a year ago, are 
very favorable to the feeder. While there 
has been some increase, the percentage 
gain has been small. On the other hand, 
prices on meat animals are 20 to 30 
percent higher. In the case of the pro- 
tein by-products of animal origin, tank- 
age and meat scraps, farm buyers are 
protected by ceilings on prices. In the 
case of the oil-meal feeds, competition 
due to the large supply of soybean meal, 
both present and potential, is a factor 
in holding all prices in line. 


On THE basis of price alone there has 
not been a great deal of choice between 
linseed, cottonseed, and soybean meals. 
Lately all three have been moving 
within a $5 margin, or less. On the 
basis of cost of protein units, however, 


the difference becomes more marked. 

Cottenseed meal (41-percent protein) 
available locally at $45 a ton would 
cost 5.4 cents per pound of protein, for 
you would get 820 pounds in a ton. 
Forty-one percent soybean oil meal, 
with 820 pounds of protein per ton, also 
would cost you 5.4 cents per pound if 
you were buying it from your feed deal- 
er for $45. Or 34-percent linseed that 
could be had for $45 a ton would cost 
6.6 cents per pound of protein. 


More recently livestock feeding ex- 
perimenters have found that a com- 
bination rather than a single protein 
oftentimes gives the best results. In 
years of abnormal price spreads between 
proteins, it is often possible to substitute 
a lower-quality protein, such as gluten 
feed, for some linseed meal and get 
practically the same results as with 
straight linseed feeding. 
Experimenters have also found that it 
is practically impossible to feed too 
much protein to livestock and thus in- 
jure their health. [ Continued on page 20 
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1, Into the bag goes soybean oil meal at 
modern processing plant. One of the “big 
four” of dairy, beef, pork, and poultry farm- 
ers, this protein yearly has been on increase 


2. Workman inserts a mat-covered cake of 
flaxseed meal in a linseed-oil press. Flax acre- 
age has been on the upswing, increasing the 
tonnage of linseed meal, a favorite feed 


3, What a sight for a hungry hog! Tankage 
pours from this 4,000-pound cooker. As a 
straight protein feed, tankage is exceeded 
only by milk products or fish meal for swine 


of cottonseed awaits crushing 
it goes north and west to 
eves and dairy cows 

on the food front 
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Ideas Boost Egg Profits 


By Howard Ives 


ae the farm poultry flock of Mrs. R. R. Lujin, Pettis 
County, Missouri, and your eyes will pop wide open. Figures 
written by these White Wyandottes on the credit side of the 
ledger will surprise you, but most vividly will be remembered 
the answers Mrs. Lujin has found to her poultry problems, 
answers that make you ask, ““Why hadn’t I thought of that?” 

Take, for example, the portable straw-roof range shelter for 
a brooder house sun porch for sexed chicks during the cold, 
damp days of late winter and early spring. The shelter keeps 
mortality of the chicks low, hastens their growth, and it makes 
placing of the birds on range a mere matter of moving the 
range shelter. 

Mrs. Lujin gets ideas by reading, attending fairs, and talking 
with other poultry growers and her county agricultural agent, 
but when the answer is not found in her book she finds one on 
the farm. That’s where she found a water tank for pullets on 
range, a five-gallon watering device that cost only 29 cents. A 
discarded milk can was filled with water, and then inverted in a 
metal pan to make the system complete. Located under a pro- 
tective shade and refilled daily, the improvised tank fur- 
nishes an abundance of clean, cool water for 150 growing birds. 

A wide-mesh fence placed around the range shelter keeps 
livestock out without keeping the pullets in. Thus they have 


free range thruout the summer. Protection | Continued on page 22 


This straw-roof shelter keeps chick mortality low and later protects pul- 
lets while on range. A surrounding fence keeps livestock away from shelter 


Mrs. R. R. Lujin, Pettis County, Missouri, built this watering system for on- 
ly 29 cents, using five-gallon milk can and metal pan. Supplies 150 birds 
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_ This Wisconsin Pit Silo 
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1. With a tumble-bug scraper and an offset on the drawbar, Mor- 
row's tractor gouged a trench 14 by 80, ends sloped for drive-thru 









2. This was a hurry-up job and the alfalfa was too well along, 
but the new field chopper reduced it to palatable wagonloads 

























a 
Presenting the five steps in Frank Morrow's thoro selling on buried silage treasure 4 
di 
By Harold E. Nelson oF 

Weer the lightning swiftness with which need for this summer organizing community drives for more and 

extra feed storage will hit many farmers this year, Frank more and more pit silos. 

Morrow’s alfalfa acreage piled up on him in 1941. The Of course, Morrow’s silo this year moved indoors, 5] 
fos fact that Frank’s shortage problem was man-made under a feeding shed of its own—but that’s getting a 
doesn’t leave his solution to it any less remackable— ahead of the story. To begin with, Frank wasn’t even M 


nor any less useful to thousands of farmers in the war thinking about alfalfa silage for the 50 dairy cows on the i 
year of 1942. And the fact that Frank, a traditional __ place last July when Joe Walsh, the owner, suddenly 

dairyman in a dairyland of traditional upright silos, announced he was adding one of the new field choppers a 
speaks so glowingly of pit silage is a good endorsement _ for green forage or dry hay to the equipment on the a 
for those Western counties where extension workers are farm—and wanted the labor-saving machine used. O 





Herr Hitler: 


You have an awful shock coming to you. A package e 
that will knock you and your kind crashing from your b 
throne of lust, power, torture, and thievery. 

You have a surprise coming because you can’t realize I 


the power of an outraged America. You couldn’t pos- : 
sibly understand our point of view, because you have n 
had no experience at any time in your life to enable 0 
you to feel, to love, to hope, to believe, to fight, to work, } 
to live, as we do. n 


You are a miserable product of militarism in w hich 
brute force cripples and robs the weak and defenseless. 
You grew up in a state where young men had but pit! 
fully little opportunity. Those who know of your youth 
tell us you were always unhappy, chided and teased by s¢ 
the youth of your age. They say you were jealous, resent- 
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0 Moved Indoors 





3, One hundred fifty pounds of corn chop per ton was 
added as a preservative. Following loads packed silage 


4, Here Frank and his son seal the silo with pit clay, > 
dragged over a thin layer of straw cap. When silo was 
opened in December, Morrow found almost no spoilage 






and 

There was plenty of alfalfa to cut, but with no silo 
ors, space for grass silage, the new field chopper looked like 
ting a white elephant. To make matters worse, the alfalfa 
ven was already beginning to bloom. If it were to be made 
the into silage, something had to be done—quickly. 
nly There was obviously no time for the construction of 
pers an upright silo. But there was one type of silo which 
the could be built in a few days with no cash outlay except 
sed. time and tractor fuel—a trench. If trench silos worked 


in Texas clay, why not in a Wis- [ Continued on page 18 


ful, hateful, and bitter. You were ashamed of your par- 


kage entage. You were ashamed of your size, and you fought 
your back against the world. 
You were plunged into World War I as a youth. You 
alize learned from the Prussian school of militarism to hate 
pos- and kill, to attack the weak, to pillage and rob. Not 
have much wonder your mean mind was forged into a temper 
able of hate and a lust for power. 
ork, You left the World War I to find yourself in a country 
riotous, lawless, and revolutionary. You and your gang 
hich used deceit, violence, and fear as your weapons. You, 
sJess. Hitler, were shoved up by other men to gain their ends, 


but you, deceitful as ever, double-crossed them when 
you saw the opportunity and made the power grab your- 
self. 

You’ve been great—in your eyes. You’ve ruled and 
bossed and directed and ordered. But how? By treachery 


piti- 
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5. This year they've put the trench right in the feeding sheds! 
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and violence, by intimidation and murder. You know 
there are thousands of people around you who would kill 
you. That is why you must have your huge guard and 
live and travel like a hunted thing. 

You have heard the words “‘free enterprise,”’ “oppor- 
tunity,” “property ownership,” “freedom of speech,” 
“democracy,” but they mean nothing to you because 
you have never known them. Our fathers and grand- 
fathers for a long way back have known all these things. 
They did their fighting to build a free country, not to 
destroy countries. 

We, here, for years and years have known what it 
means to own homes and farms with a right protected 
by a sound constitution. These are ours, not to be taken 
away by any despot or tyrannical overlord. Our children 
have been raised by the tender care of a mother and the 
proud direction of a father in an [ Continued on page 29 
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By Henry Giese, 


lowa State College 


7. today is a deadly, ruinous thing. 
It has always been a serious farm 
problem—there aren’t many hook- 
and-ladders or water plugs along the 
routes—but fire is more serious right 
now than it has ever been because you 
have more to lose! Livestock at parity- 
plus prices, dairy herds huffing and 
puffing to meet Uncle Sam’s increased 
production quotas, and irreplaceable 
equipment made of steel and rubber 
it’s tough to see them go up in smoke. 

There are many causes of destruc- 
tive fires, of course. Hay fires due to 
spontaneous combustion aren’t the 
commonest type of fire; neither are 
they the most dangerous to human life. 
But they are the sneakiest, most treach- 
erous, hardest-to-trace-and-prevent 
kind of fire there is. A recent Iowa 
study shows that fires resulting from 
common, everyday fire hazards (bad 
shingles, leaky chimneys, and so on) 
have decreased remarkably in the last 
10 years, but spontaneous combustion 
is on the upgrade. 


Hay fires are especially troublesome 
because they result largely from man- 
agement, rather than from structural 
defects, and the hazard is not easily 
identified by an inspector. The prob- 
lem becomes more acute because in- 


structions for prevention must be given 
in general terms, and success depends 
largely upon the judgment of the work- 
er as applied to his farm. 

Spontaneous combustion is definite- 
ly associated with moisture content, 
the density of packing in the mow, and 
the provision for ventilation. The 
main trouble is that if the hay is field- 
dried sufficiently to remove all danger 
of heating, many of the valuable leaves 
will drop off in the field, while if it is 
moist enough to retain the leaves, it 
may heat in the mow. 


i JO, hay must sometimes be put up 
in questionable condition or have its 
quality further reduced by rain. And 
it isn’t always possible by casual obser- 
vation to determine the moisture con- 
tent and suitability for storage. Inci- 
dentally, dry weather can cause “‘moist 
hay!’ In the drought year of 1936, 
Iowa experienced an unusually large 
fire waste from spontaneous ignition of 
hay. It appeared that on a hot, dry day 
the moisture was quickly evaporated 
from the thin, broad leaves. When 
a farmer handled this hay, the rustling 
of the dry leaves gave him the impres- 
sion the hay was ready for the mow, 
when actually the coarse stems were 
still quite wet. Moreover, rapid drying 
of the surface may caseharden it and 
retard the outward flow of water from 
the center. Thus, when more slowly 
dried, the plant may have less total 
water in it and still appear more moist 
to the casual observer. 

There are certain definite qualifica- 
tions for “‘safe’”? hay. A range of 25 
to 30 percent moisture is satisfactory 
for loose, long alfalfa and clover hay, 
the maximum water content depend- 
ing to some extent upon the size of the 


mow. According to the Iowa State 
College, baled hay with less than 20 
percent moisture will always keep 
well; with 23 to 30 percent, it may 
mold; and with more than 35 percent 
it will always spoil. 


Various attempts have been mad 
either to prepare the hay better in thy 
field or to continue the curing in the 
mow. For one thing, it’s been found 
that crushed stems give up moistur 
more readily than solid ones. Ther 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultura 
Chemistry and Engineering found that 
curing of loose hay does continue i 
the mow if it isn’t stored in too-larg 
quantities and if | Continued on page 18 
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iS ciei erysipelas, for years a most 
important hog disease in continental 
Europe, has during the past few years 
become a menace to the American 
swine industry. Beginning in 1930, the 
disease Was recognized as an acute 
herd infection in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and other states of the Corn- 
belt; and since that time it has con- 
tinued to be a more or less serious 
disease of swine in certain areas of 
those states. 

Swine erysipelas is caused by a 
specific organism known to the scien- 
tific world as Erysipelothrix rhustopathiae. 
It is a slender, slightly curved, small 
rod, which may be seen only with the 
aid of a microscope. 


Once swine erysipelas organisms 
establish themselves in ihe soil they 
are very difficult to eliminate or con- 
trol. This may be explained by the 
fact that they are equipped with a 
waxy coat which makes them resistant 
to outside influences. The organisms 
exist in the soil as saprophytes (organ- 
isms living upon dead or decaying 
organic matter), and evidence has 
been presented to show that they can 
multiply in the soil. 

These factors are evidently of im- 
portance in outbreaks of the disease. 
Since the organisms can survive for 
long periods of time in certain soils, 
the recurrence of swine erysipelas can 
readily be brought about by favorable 
conditions. It appears that on farms 
where infection exists, the disease may 
appear irregularly over a period of 
several years, tho this may not happen 
on other farms with soils similarly in- 
fected. There is no satisfactory ex- 
planation of these differences. 

Whether infection proceeds directly 
from animal to animal, or whether the 
organisms excreted by an_ infected 
animal must pass some part of their 
lives ov'tside the animal body or other- 
wise undergo some change before they 
are capable of reproducing the disease, 
is not definitely known. It is generally 
agreed that cultures of the organism 
can reproduce the disease only with 
the greatest difficulty when injected 
into swine. It is also generally held 
that some unknown factor in addition 
to the organism itself is necessary to 
bring about infection. 


Durine an acute attack of the 
disease, the causative agent is found in 
the blood, urine, and feces, and the 
surroundings of the animals soon be- 
come heavily contaminated. Animals 
affected with the chronic form of the 
disease may also pass it on to others. 

It has been shown that the swine 
erysipelas organism may be harbored 
in some parts of the bodies of appar- 
ently healthy animals, such as the 
tonsils and parts of the intestinal tract. 
Possibly this is a result of a previous 
infection and recovery, or the organ- 
isms may have been picked up from 
contaminated soil without immediate 
infection result- [ Continued on page 34 


... If Erysipelas Hits Your Herd 


By Charles G. Grey, ».™. 


United States Department of Agriculture 


ee Cornbelt states now have access to the culture- 
serum treatment for prevention of swine erysipelas. This 
experimental method, which so far has produced gratifying 
results, is under supervision of state departments of agricul- 
ture and the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Swine raisers interested in this treatment are required to 
sign an agreement which releases all parties concerned from 
any responsibility in case of unfavorable reactions. It is not 
intended for use on any farm except where swine erysipelas 
already exists. 

Thru queries made by members of Successful Farming’s 
staff, it appears that swine erysipelas is much more severe in 
some states than in others. For example, Michigan and Ohio 
as yet seem relatively free from the disease, whereas it has al- 
ready plagued farmers in such states as Iowa and Illinois. 

In Illinois, swine-erysipelas control is being attempted in a 
limited number of herds. When the farm or herd is known to 
harbor disease, the hogs are immunized. The farmer pays for 
serum and services of the local veterinarian. 


For combating the disease, Illinois authorities also recom- 
mend the McLean County system of sanitation, which aids in 
controlling parasites and helps prevent swine erysipelas. 
Farmers also fight off the disease by thoroly cleaning houses 
and equipment with hot lye water, using a three-percent 
cresol solution (U.S.P.) or its equivalent for a disinfectant. 
Rotation of pastures to avoid contaminated ground, segre- 
gation of affected hogs, and burning or deep burying of car- 
casses are other important weapons in this fight.— The Editors 


Dr. Charles G Grey, one of the 
workers developing this culture- 
serum treatment, examines a pig 
for swine erysipelas in his labor- 
atory located at Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Youll Lose on $14 Hogs 
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Ti say a farmer is like a sailor— 
he has a weather eye and he keeps it 
cocked for rain and snow and squalls 
and just plain Kansas twisters. This 
war year of 1942 he should keep it 
cocked for trouble along his roof lines 
as well as above them. A good case in 
point is the Michigan farmer whose 
bin full of navy beans—$400 worth of 
them—came out pig feed for lack of a 
$40 roof. This is no year for spoiled 
crops. 

On the other hand, this is no year 
for fancy roofs for the beauty of the 
thing. The happy medium lies be- 
tween, and a hard-sense example of 
roofing know-how is found in another 
Michigander. 


In 1915 F. T. Sackrider of Jackson 
County bought the 88-acre place on 
which he continues to live. Money 
wasn’t easy then, and a dollar spent 
for roofing was hard and carefully 
spent. In 1922 the Sackriders bought 
22 adjoining acres and, in 1932, an- 
other 140 acres. Thruout 27 years of 
ownership of a dairy and poultry 


. menting w 


—believes Michigan's F.T. Sackrider who, in 27 years of farming, has 


used nearly every type of roofing on the market, and whose hard-won 


experience should help farmers with repair and building problems now 


By Cc. H. Jefferson, Michigan State College 


establishment, they found out the 
hard way what a farmer should know 
about keeping a roof over his head. 


THe protection program began for 
them in 1918 with the placing of a new 
metal roof over the barn on the home 
place. The most recent additions have 
been high-grade, red-cedar shingles 
(5/2’s—five shingles to two inches of 
butt thickness) over a new shop and 
garage, laid four inches to the weather 
and treated with creosote. The Sack- 
rider men (one son is in the Army, an- 
other gave up his college temporarily 
to come home to help Dad) found 
them easy to lay. They knew from past 
experience what they wanted: clear 
heartwood with nearly 100 percent 
edge grain, not knotty seconds that 
might split and warp across the slash 
grain. Wood shingling has been given 
a black eye by low-quality products 
which warp, then catch and_ hold 
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chimney sparks; even high grades can- 
not be considered fire resistant, but 
they do go on flat and stay flat, there- 
by greatly reducing the spark hazard. 

Because he had had nearly every 
type of roof available, Sackrider Senior 
decided to continue his private “roof- 
ing farm’”’ experiments to see whether 
creosote dipping was enough better 
than brushing to pay for the extra 
labor—or for that matter, to see 
whether either was worth a darn. He 
doesn’t know yet, but the shingles for 
one side of the roof were dipped before 
laying and those for the other brushed 
on. It sounds reasonable, says Mr. 
Sackrider, that wood shingles should 
be protected from the weather by 
paint or stain in the same way we pro- 
tect siding—a view which is not always 
backed by the wood-shingle manu- 
facturers. They say that a good shingle, 
well laid, will pretty much take care of 
itself. Nonethe- [ Continued on page 30 
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Beef calves thru artificial insemination are to be a reality in eastern Illinois. This practice, 
fairly common in certain dairy sections, is just being attempted on an association basis 
in the Cornbelt, altho it has been tried successfully under ranch conditions in the West 


Now, Beeves From Test Tubes 


By Sam Coleman, University of Illinois 


0; IRS is the first artificial beef-breed- 
ing establishment in the United States,” 
explained L. S. Foote, manager of the 
Eastern Illinois Livestock Improvement 
Co-operative, as we toured his new plant 
at the Urbana fairgrounds. “We started 
with only a few dairy bulls in the fall of 
1941, and our business grew so fast we 
mushroomed out of our old quarters into 
this new setup here on the fairgrounds.” 

This was my introduction to remote- 
control beef breeding by artificial in- 
semination. Now, after talking with beef- 
cattle farmers, veterinarians, and college 
specialists about the system, it appears 
that the sky may be the limit in this 
revolutionary beef-breeding practice. But 
there’s much disagreement about the 
practice, as you'll see. 

The goal? Manager Foote figures that 
by the time of the Co-op’s first annual 
meeting November 1 they will have in 
service nine good bulls of the three major 
beef breeds. The nine beef bulls, to- 
gether with 23 dairy bulls, will be servic- 
ing nearly 10,000 beef and dairy cows 
owned by approximately 2,000 farmers 
in 13 different units touching 18 eastern 
Illinois counties. 


Th E first beef bull, Brownsdale Toler- 
ance, a two-year-old Shorthorn, was in 
service by March 1. Two Herefords from 
the TO ranch, Childress, Texas, were in 
service by April 1. Altho the Aberdeen- 
Angus Association doesn’t recognize arti- 
hcial insemination for the registry of off- 
spring, the organization is furnishing 
semen for Angus owners who request it. 

Units are located at Champaign, 
Bloomington, Melvin, Crescent City, 
Argenta, Lincoln, Eureka, Danville, 
Monticello, Arcola, Streator, Ottawa, 
and Taylorville. A dozen other counties 
are interested. 

Idea for the business grew from Foote’s 


opportunity of observing at close hand 
the success of the state’s first artificial 
breeding setup. As an independent co- 
operative, the present association was 
subsequently organized in co-operation 
with county extension agents, one farmer 
from each of the operating units serving 
on the board of directors. 

For a farmer to obtain service, he 
simply signs a membership agreement 
and pays $6 in advance for each cow to 
be bred. This entitles him to four in- 
seminations for each cow, if necessary. 
Fifth and sixth trials cost $1.50 each. 


First step in initiating the program in 
each county is for the local extension 
agent to request that information be 
presented to his Farm Bureau board of 
directors or at a general meeting of those 
interested in artificial insemination. If 
enough persons are enthusiastic, a com- 
mittee is then appointed to arrange con- 
tacts with farmers to get subscriptions 
for a capital stock quota and to sign up 
the minimum number of 700 to 800 cows. 
As soon as the stock and cow quotas have 
been reached in any county, the co- 
operative’s veterinarian, Dr. Greg Raps, 
trains an inseminator to do the actual 
breeding work for farmers. 

After semen is collected, it is examined 
for motility and concentration of sperm 
cells, cooled, diluted, and stored at 40 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is diluted to a 
definite concentration with egg-yolk buf- 
fer solution developed at the University 
of Wisconsin, or chick-embryo solution 
as suggested by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Foote says their research 
shows that the embryo solution may 
prove to be the better of the two because 
the semen can be held in storage many 
more hours. Its effective use to date is 
four to 10 days. 

Inseminators in each of the 13 outlying 


units are kept supplied with semen daily, 
or every other day. A toy balloon, filled 
with water and frozen, is put in the special 
box with the semen for delivery thru the 
mails. 

“If all semen collected from one bull 
were used,” asserted Foote, ‘‘it could serve 
about 5,000 cows annually, altho the as- 
sociation is set up on the conservative 
basis of 500 cows to one male. Bulls are 
limited to from 12 to 40 cows annually 
by natural breeding methods.”’ 

One of the up-to-date features of the 
new setup is a safety “fence”? down the 
210-foot alleyway of the barn. This per- 
mits the attendant to lead each bull to the 
semen-collecting room or exerciser while 
remaining safely ‘‘on the other side of the 
fence.”’ The halter rope runs thru a pulley 
which slides along an overhead track. 

Bulls are required to walk 45 minutes a 
day following semen collection during the 
morning, after which they are groomed. 
Foote finds they get 25 to 50 percent more 
semen if the bulls are exercised. Bulis are 
rotated in the order in which semen is 
gathered. Two- to five-year-old bulls seem 
best. 

As to whether the sky’s the limit on the 
production of test-tube baby beeves, many 
disagree. Dr. J. A. Henderson, a pioneer in 
artificial insemination of beef cattle, oddly 
enough doesn’t believe it is. Henderson 
admits it has the same advantages as in 
dairy breeding but may have more dis- 
advantages. 


ln THE first place,” he says, “‘it’s easier 
to breed dairy cows by artificial insemina- 
tion because dairy breeding is more sea- 
sonal. Secondly, beef cattle are not so ac- 
customed to being confined and are used to 
ranging over pastures, so it’s more difficult 
to find them in heat. Dairy herds have the 
dairy herd improvement associations, mak- 
ing it easier to measure the benefits of 
good breeding thru their testing programs 
and complete records. If farmers have 
more than 20 beef cows, it probably won't 
pay to use artificial breeding.” 

However, Henderson inserts an opti- 
mistic note: ““They’re still using it in Den- 
mark where the work began in 1937.” He 
also believes there are possibilities in cross- 
ing cows of the larger dairy breeds with 
beef bulls to produce better veals from 
those dairy herds which do not keep all 
animals for replacement stock. “‘But if good 
breeding pays over poor breeding in arti- 
ficial insemination, it’s more difficult to 
measure the results in beef breeding,” he 
said. 

“I’m getting old and don’t want to fool 
with milking, or take a chance of handling 
a dangerous bull,” said T. Z. Gasser, Sid- 
ney, who explained that he has had four 
Guernseys bred to the association’s Short- 
horn bull. Gasser hopes to change gradual- 
ly into beef work from dairying by breeding 
to beef bulls by artificial insemination and 
by replacing with Herefords. “‘You’re one 
cow ahead in any case, when you don’t 
have to have a bull around,” he said. 

Robert Berbaum, Homer, agrees with 
Gasser on the danger, convenience, and 
labor-saving factors and believes you also 
get better breeding “‘because the associa- 
tion gets the best bulls it can find.” He 
has two Aberdeen Angus cows and three 
Jerseys bred to a milking Shorthorn bull. 

‘A good opportunity for farmers having 
fewer than 20 animals to get services‘of a 
first-class bull economically and conven- 
iently,” believes Ed Harris, county ex- 
tension agent of Champaign County, a 
backer of the project.[ Continued on page 26 
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some provision, such as a slatted floor, is 
provided to circulate the air. Roethe of the 
USDA points out that mows containing 10 
tons or less are not likely to heat to a 
dangerous degree anyway. 

Chopped hay, because of its greater 
density, will not break into a blaze as 
readily as long hay, altho it is more likely to 
heat. Hay in barns is more subject to heat- 
ing than hay in stacks—again because of 
the ventilation problem. The best thing 
to do in a mow is to open doors and win- 
dows, allowing free circulation of air and 
permitting the warm, moist air to escape. 


Tue use of salt in quantities ranging 
from 10 to 30 pounds per ton of hay has 
frequently been proposed as a means of 
preventing spontaneous heating. However, 
experiments by the USDA fail to show 
definite results if the quantity is kept low 
enough to make it safe for feeding. 

Successful efforts to dry hay in the mow 
with fans both with and without artificial 
heat have been reported by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. This treatment requires 
some initial and operating expenditure, 
but, in addition to reducing the fire hazard, 
it improves the quality of the hay and 
makes the farmer more nearly independent 
of the weather conditions. 

Much can be done to prevent serious 
loss, even tho the hay shows signs of heating. 
The farm operator should be constantly on 
the alert for evidences of heating and ready 
to take remedial measures if he finds them. 
Hay fires occur most frequently about a 
month after harvest. (Obviously this will 


vary with conditions of moisture and 
temperature.) A study of such fires in 
Iowa, however, shows a peak in July and a 
slight rise in October over September. 
Practically no such fires are reported dur- 
ing winter months. 

Evidence of heating may be either in the 
temperature of the hay itself or, more like- 
ly, in a strong burning odor. Later a visible 
vapor may be seen. Under these conditions, 
one is tempted to remove the hay at once. 
Don’t do it! You may simply provide the 
necessary oxygen to cause the smoldering 
mass to burst into flame and burn your 
barn down. Proceed with great caution. 

In the first place, it is not unlikely that 
the difficulty is local, and only a small 
quantity of hay is involved. One or two 
loads perhaps were put up in questionable 
condition. By proceeding carefully it may 
be necessary to remove only a small por- 
tion. Don’t walk on the hay. A plank across 
the surface may prevent you from falling 
into a burning inferno below the surface. 
Avoid inhaling hot and noxious fumes. 


Tue first step is to determine the loca- 
tion and extent of hay affected. Vapors 
pouring from the hay may give a general 
idea only. Preliminary tests can be made 
by forcing a pointed steel rod into the hay 
at various places. Examination of the rod 
upon removal will disclose the presence of 
hot spots. If possible, the rod should be 
inserted horizontally from the sides of the 
hay as well as from the top. 

The heated portions should then be 
more carefully explored with a thermome- 
ter, which can be lowered on a string thru 
a pipe forced into the hay. Inexpensive 
dairy thermometers, available at most 
drugstores, will suffice. Maximum-record- 


This Wisconsin Pit Silo ibwiivicé jon poo 


consin clay bank? Morrow chose a location 
in a small lot between the barns and the 
near-by alfalfa fields. The silo was marked 
out with stakes and the topsoil loosened 
with the farm tractor and regular two- 
bottom plow so it could be handled with a 
“tumble-bug”’ scraper pulled by the same 
tractor. Before the trench was many feet 
deep, it became apparent that a lot of time- 
wasting hand finishing of the walls would 
be required unless some way was found to 
hitch the scraper to one side so that it 
would cut wider than the tractor rear 
wheels, giving the tractor a place to run on 
the next cut. A hurried trip to a local 
blacksmith produced the necessary addi- 
tions to offset the regular tractor drawbar. 


Arrer this (with hand work reduced to 
smoothing small irregularities with a 
grubbing hoe) digging went ahead rapidly, 
tho the clay soil was so hard that it was 
necessary to continue plowing ahead of the 
scraper. The trench was made 80 feet long, 
14 feet wide at the top, and 12 at the bot- 
tom. Dirt from the trench was banked 
along each side to give a higher wall and 
to prevent surface water from running in. 
The trench was dug on a gentle slope, and 
when completed measured from five to 
eight feet from the bottom to the top of 
the banks. Gradual inclines at both ends 
made digging easier and allowed the 
wagons. of chopped alfalfa to be driven 
straight thru during filling. The trench 
bottom was sloped slightly to drain toward 
the lower end if excess juices should collect. 

As soon as the last scraper full of dirt 


was out of the trench, the tractor was 
hooked to the field chopper and filling 
began. The chopper was of the new “forage 
harvester” type with reel, canvas draper 
feed, and chopping cylinder. 


Tue cylinder speed of the chopper was 
regulated to give a minimum cut of about 
half an inch, and thoro packing in the 
trench was accomplished with another 
rubber-tired tractor. The silage was kept 
packed so solidly that the wagonloads of 
alfalfa could be driven the length of the 
trench thruout the filling process. About 
150 pounds of corn chop per ton was 
added as a preservative and some water 
was added to compensate for the overripe 
condition of the crop. 

When the trench was completely filled— 
with an estimated 100 tons of silage—it 
was covered with a thin layer of straw and 
then with eight to 10 inches of the clay 
which had been excavated from the trench 
during digging. 

The silo was opened early in December, 
and to Morrow’s surprise, all of the silage 
was in excellent condition. There was 
almost no spoilage, even against the dirt 
on the top, sides, and bottom. The alfalfa 
silage had stayed a bright green and the 
dairy cows and young stock ate it almost 
like fresh, green alfalfa. The only difficulty 
in feeding from the trench was in getting 
the dirt off the top of the silage after sub- 
zero weather in January. 

By the time the silage was half fed, 
Morrow was so pleased with it that he 
began to plan for a second trench silo for 


ing thermometers are best, for they will 
not change while being removed. Othe; 
thermometers should be removed rapid! 
and read as quickly as possible. Roeth 
advises frequent observations in case the 
temperature reaches 158 degrees. Fire js 
almost sure to follow if the temperatur 
reaches 212 degrees. 


lr AT all possible, avoid throwing water 
on the hay, for to do so is to invite trouble 
from spontaneous ignition of hay not 
previously affected. 

Liquid carbon dioxide, which is avail- 
able in cylinders at any soda fountain, has 
been used successfully to prevent ignition 
Pipes are driven into the hay in various 
places thruout the hot area in the same 
manner as when taking temperatures 
Temperature readings are taken frequent- 
ly. By means of the control valve and hose 
with which the cylinders are provided, 
limited quantities of carbon dioxide can be 
discharged into the various pipes in turn. 

Due to the refrigerating effect of the ex- 
panding gas and the smothering of the fire, 
the temperature may be reduced tempo- 
rarily as much as 100 degrees. The treat- 
ment, extending over a matter of hours, 
should be continued until the temperatures 
are reduced below the danger point and 
remain there for some time after applica- 
tion of the gas. This may take considerable 
carbon dioxide, but, after all, it’s cheaper 
than hay and barns. 


Rememser. tho, the time-honored saw 
about the ounce of prevention. Carbon 
dioxide, pipes, planks, and thermometers 
needn’t figure in your hay storage methods 
if you can get your hay dry enough and 
keep it dry enough. END 


this year, to be built under a long barn 
with feeding sheds on each side of the 
trench. His plans called for the storing of 
chopped dry hay (handled with the same 
field chopper which makes the silage) 
above this enclosed trench. Thus the 
chopped hay, piled to a depth of seven to 
eight feet, will make a covering of dirt over 
the trench silo unnecessary and at the 
same time will furnish dry roughage to 
supplement the silage. 

The new barn, already finished, will 
simplify winter feeding by making it possi- 
ble to keep all of the stock on the home 
place. At present, steers must be fed on 
another farm, some distance away, be- 
cause the home place is short on feed 
storage. 

Now some reader is going to say, ‘“Won’t 
the silage feed out faster than the hay or 
the hay faster than the silage and gum up 
the works?” On Frank’s place the chopped 
hay piled in that big center shed shown on 
his blueprints is only a small part of the 
total dry stuff fed—so the extra mow stor- 
age can be held back or turned on at will 
to keep the pit and the hay synchronized. 


Tue big point is that they have a couple 
of dandy feeding sheds, coupled with a 
handy storage pit, the whole thing costing 
about the same as a traditional silo alone. 
Where a farmer has his own rough timber 
and boarding, the cost could be cut still 
further, and, if there was any worry about 
permanence, the walls and floors of the pit 
could be paved roughly with brick, block, 
or tile. No, despite the charge that its 
unusual, most of us will agree that this 
trench silo which moved indoors is a pretty 
smart wartime and any-time idea! END 
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(ass Is Always Greener in the Pastures Managed by Harry B. Fox, lowa Farmer 


By Paul Burson, University of Minnesota 


ARD luck spelled progress for 
Harry Fox, farmer near Odebolt, 
Iowa. It took the form of a searing 
drought, which in 1934 and again in 
1936 ruined thousands of acres of 
permanent pasture. With the bluegrass 
practically gone, it was necessary for 
him to develop immediately some sort 
of a pasture program to maintain the 
heavy livestock population on _ his 
farm. Of necessity, he has discovered 
ways in which pasture acres are made 
to yield twice and three times the live- 
stock feed they produced before the 
drought. 

The first step, in the spring of 1937, 
was to drill sweet clover and red 
clover into the burned-out bluegrass 
sod. To this legume mixture was added 
just a trace of bluegrass seed. Results 
were immediate and gratifying. An 
improved pasture acre, compared 
with old bluegrass unimproved pas- 
ture, was good for 181 pasture days 
per season against 79—more than 
twice as many. 


THe present regular procedure in 
improving old pasture is to graze closely 
or clip all weeds and old 
grass in the fall before seed- 
ing. Lime is then applied 
on acid soils, which are 
disked on the contour to 
keep the material from 
washing away before spring. 
In the spring 200 to 300 
pounds of 20-percent su- 
perphosphate per acre, de- 
pending upon the fertility 
of the soil, is disked in be- 
fore the grass seed is ap- 
plied. Contour disking is 
then practiced until the sod 


Manure from the big dairy barn 
goes directly into a covered pit 
until spread. Cleaner cows plus 
conservation of fertility result 


No Cattle, No Manure: 


is completely torn up. This is best done 
at a time when the frost is out of the 
soil only enough to make possibk 
preparation of a good seedbed. On 
seepy hillsides it is advisable to do most 
of the disking the fall before. 

Experience has taught the possibili- 
ties of other grass mixtures for pasture 
Compared to 79 pasture days per 
season on old, unimproved bluegrass, 
a mixture of bromegrass and alfalfa 
produced 264 pasture days; alfalfa 
(used for hogs only), 233 days; old 
bluegrass pastures (improved, second 
year), 217 days; timothy and alfalfa, 
216 days; Sudan grass (for midsummer 
pasture), 183 days. Where alfalfa was 
used in pure stands or mixture, a pas- 
ture growth of at least four inches was 
maintained as an essential if the pas- 
ture was to be used for a considerable 
length of time. 

The pasture program being de- 
veloped by Fox and the results he is 
getting from improvement and good 
mafiagement are directly in line with 
the summary of the records kept by 


the top-ranking contestants in each of 


the Des Moines Continued on page 32 
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Lostnc ONE COW infected 
with Chronic Mastitis is far more costly 
than treating many cows. 


And you should add the possibility of the 
loss of many hundreds of dollars more, 
if that cow has infected others in your herd. 


Today—dairymen need not suffer these 
losses! Chronic Mastitis és being cured! 


How? By cooperating with your veteri- 
narian and following a rigid control pro- 
gram together with the use of Novoxilt 
Liquid. For complete success, you must 
adopt the entire program which is out- 
lined in the new Squibb booklet and 
which your veterinarian will direct. 


Write today for Squibb’s booklet, 

“Mastitis is Being Cured!” Stop mastitis 

losses! Address Department SF-8, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veteri- 
nary and Animal Feed- 
ing Products Division, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N.Y. 


*Caused by Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae 

tNovoxil is a trademark of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





Proteins to the Food Front 


While the feeding of excess protein is un- 
economical in years of normal grain prices, 
it is a way of stretching feed in drought 
years. But as a general rule most livestock 
men do not feed protein too heavily; in the 
case of too many hog raisers, protein feed- 
ing may be considerably below the amount 
needed for most economical gains. 

If you are a beef-cattle feeder, and the 
prices of the leading concentrates are about 
on a par, the protein to feed will depend on 
the kind of cattle and whether they are in 
pasture or dry lot. If you are feeding top- 
quality cattle for a high finish you should 
not overlook linseed meal. 


However, in times of high linseed 
prices and cheap cottonseed the two con- 
centrates can be combined to produce re- 
sults equal to those from straight-linseed 
feeding. Experiments also show that gluten 
feed, altho a less valuable protein, gives 
almost as good results when combined 
with linseed as does straight linseed. 

There are also conditions under which 
cottonseed meal shares top honors with 
other concentrates. In cases where other 
feeds are laxative, feeding tests show 
cottonseed to be well up the scale. In 
pasture feeding of beef cattle, cottonseed 
meal is very good. 

A protein feed that really has made 
rapid progress in the past few years is 
soybean oil meal. In production tonnage 
it has greatly outstripped linseed, is not 
far behind cottonseed meal, and in the 
next year or so may take the tonnage lead. 
Beef-cattle feeding tests show that it 
stretches grain farther than other con- 
centrates. Some feeders consider it equal, 
or superior, to cottonseed when fed on 
grass. In this connection it has made heavy 
inroads in some sections of the Western 
range country. 

Even with the other proteins available 
at nearly equal prices, cottonseed should 
not be eliminated from consideration in 
the dairy-feeding picture. With plenty of 
legume hay available, cottonseed meal 
can be fed in rather heavy amounts with 
no ill effects on cows. However, if fed in 
too large an amount there is a tendency 
for cottonseed to produce “‘tallowy”’ butter 
and a product that requires longer to 
churn. Experimental evidence shows that 
feeding of cottonseed does not produce 
mastitis. 

In fact, in both dairy and beef feeding 
the combining of two of the oil-meal con- 
centrates, or all three, is common and 
produces good results. If nothing else, 
feeding the combination does away with 
any worry regarding possible deficiencies 
in a single protein; there is also evidence 
that palatability is aided by providing 
variety. In times of high prices on one or 
two of the feeds, protein costs can be re- 
duced by combining the cheaper scurces. 
In the matter of protein combination, 
especially in dairy rations, one should not 
overlook the possibilities of gluten feed 
or gluten meal, brewers’ grains, bran, or 
middlings. 

For a good many years the protein 
standard of the hog raiser has been tank- 
age. Tankage is a good hog supplement, 
but experimental work in recent years 
shows that equally good, or better, results 
are obtained by combining this high-quali- 
ty protein with other protein feeds. With 
tankage at its present price there is also 
the possibility of reducing hog-protein 
costs thru mixing different concentrates. 


| Continued from pa: 


As a straight-protein feed, tanka 
exceeded only by milk products o1 
meal. More recently, feeding tests 
shown that meat meal, also a pa 
house by-product, altho carrying a | 
protein percentage, may be as good a 
old stand-by. 

Fish meal, now the most expensiv: 
one of the scarcer proteins, is still i 
feeding picture of many top pork 
who use it in mixtures. Fed straight 
pounds of fish meal are considered « 
to 106 pounds of tankage plus 91 poun 
corn. 

In some sections the demands for 
and milk by-products have reduced 
available supply of skim milk and bu 
milk. As a hog feed, and figured on {| 
basis of $80 tankage and 90-cent 
skim milk or buttermilk is worth 43 . 
per hundredweight. 

While hogs do best on proteins of anima! 
origin if fed straight, the vegetable proteir 
also occupy a valuable place. Used al 
as a hog feed, linseed meal does not occupy) 
a very high place. But self-fed half and 
half with tankage hogs on pastur: 
produces excellent gains. 

Cottonseed meal, if it does not make 
more than 10 percent of the ration, works 
in very well in protein mixtures for hogs 
Cottonseed meal is of value in that it pr 
duces harder carcasses than the othe 
proteins. Right at the top as a protein 
combine with tankage or meat scrap {o1 
hogs on pasture is our newer friend 
bean oil meal. 


ExpERIMENTAL feeders point out tha 
it is a mistake to feed the same amount o! 
protein to hogs from weaning time to mar- 
keting. Rather, the protein feeding should 
be the heaviest up to 100 pounds. Afte: 
hogs have reached 170 to 180 pounds it is 
even possible to get fairly economical gair 
on corn alone—altho this is not gene rally 
recommended. 

As a general rule, most hogs probabl 
get too little rather than too much protei! 
in their course marketward. In fact, heavy 
feeding of protein, according to latest ex- 
perimental work, produces a greater pro- 
portion of more valuable cuts. 

Whether you are producing milk, bee! 
pork, eggs, or poultry, don’t neglect th 
protein end of the ration. Faster gains wil 
more than pay the cost. It’s production w 
need today, and maximum output is im- 
possible without protein in the ration, END 





“| just don’t know where the 
next meal is coming from!” 
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Chevrolet, America’s Foremost Volume Producer of Cars 
and Trucks, Has Devoted Its Skills and Resources to Victory! 


\merica’s armed might is making its 
inspiring strength felt round the 
tlobe. Wherever our soldiers take the 
field, Chevrolet-built equipment 
serves them well—for Chevrolet- 
built is quality-built. 


And quantity-built as well, to 
supply constantly-expanding needs. 
In huge plants the nation over— 
now expanded even beyond their 
peacetime proportions— skilled 
Chevrolet craftsmen work diligently 
for our country. 

Their output can be measured 
mly in multi-millions of dollars— 
for censorship prohibits revelation 
‘{ production figures. 


Sleek-winged bombers now are 
powered by Chevrolet-built Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engines, 


Rugged, durable Army trucks 
which Chevrolet has engineered and 
built in multiple thousands for the 
past many months are aiding Ameri- 


ca’s fighting men in every branch of 


the Service, everywhere in the world. 


Armor-piercing shells, produced 
in vast quantities by Chevrolet, 
scream defiance wherever man chal- 
lenges freedom. An ever-increasing 
number of aluminum forgings for 
airplanes together with many 
other different kinds of parts for 


other war producers, both within 
and without General Motors... are 
flowing from the great Chevrolet 


factories. 


As our armed forces increase, so is 
Chevrolet bolstering its gigantic pro- 
duction army. Employment is in- 
creasing with each passing week. 
The contribution of these craftsmen 
to the national war program is tre- 
mendous now and will continue to 


grow day after day. 


Accustomed to thinking and oper- 
ating on a volume basis, Chevrolet 
proudly presents this report to 


America. 
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CHEVROLET >, 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST VOLUME 
ODUCER OF CARS AND TRUCKS 
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CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


Champion Spark Plugs are on active duty in every phase of 
wartime service on land, water and in the air, demonstrat- 
ing day after day that they are more vital—more dependable 


than ever. The knowledge and experience 
highly diversified and rigorous service will 


ained in this 
e invaluable. 


Obviously this will add to the inherent dependability of 
Champions—dependability that has made Champions the 


preferred spark plugs, 


More Vital - 
More Dependable 





Wake up sleepy, sluggish engines 
with Champion Hes Plugs. Their 
exclusive and rugged Sillimanite 
insulators insure the hottest pos- 
sible spark, the secret of complete 
combustion; and their patented 
Sillment seal prevents trouble- 
some leakage common to ordinary 
spark plugs. 


You wouldn’t pay for gas- 
oline pumped on the ground; 
but you are continually pay- 
ing for gasoline wasted if 
you keep spark plugs too long 
in service, fail to keep them 
clean and spark gaps prop- 
erly spaced. So have your 
spark plugs tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals. 
Replace old, worn-out or 
inferior quality spark plugs 
with new Champions, 





Ideas Boost Egg Profits 


[ Continued from page 1) 


from nocturnal prowlers is provided 
close mesh wire that surrounds the frame- 
work of the range shelter. At night the d 

of the shelter is kept closed. 

After being housed in early September, 
the layers are kept off the ground exce; 
in July and August, when they are turned 
onto lots of green feed adjacent to 
laying house. Green feed for the other 
months is provided by sowing spinach, 
mustard, and lettuce thickly, and feeding 
the hens the thinnings and tops—all they 
will eat once a day. Oats and Korean les- 
pedeza sown in early spring provide green 
feed for growing chicks. 

Two hundred hens is the size flock Mrs, 
Lujin tries to keep in her 24- by 30-foot, 
concrete-floored, straw-loft laying hous 
While this flock is smaller than sometimes 
recommended for the size of house used, it 
was this that produced her greatest 
profit for a single year—$333.50. 


DecemBer and January are usually 
months of most profit, with February and 
March running close seconds. Market 
prices, a flock thrown into heaviest pro- 
duction, and hatchery demands all bolster 
up profits for these months. In the early 
hatching season, Mrs. Lujin receives a 
premium of eight cents per dozen for eggs 
sold to hatcheries, and in summer months 
a premium of five cents per dozen. 

Profits per bird above feed cost in the 
Lujin flock in December, 1940, were 24 
cents; in October of the same year they 
were 11 cents. In April, 1941, the profit 
was 18 cents. , 

Getting hens to lay eggs when prices are 
highest is accomplished by timing the age 
of pullets so they will begin laying in mid- 
September and by selecting older birds 
that have completed moulting in time for 
heavy duty work in the winter and early 
spring months. The rest is done by good 
housing, feeding, culling, and manage- 
ment, including the use of lights to lengthen 
the short days of December, January, and 
February. 

In addition to high egg production and 
good prices, one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to large net profits is low expense. 
Good chicks that live instead of dying, 
healthy hens that lay instead of loafing, 
home-grown grain supplemented with 
properly balanced commercial growing 
and laying mash, and poultry houses and 
yards that are clean all contribute to keep- 
ing expenses down. Then add to these the 
ingenuity of a woman who can make an 
efficient watering system for 150 range 
pullets for 29 cents, and you can see how 
poultry can really pay! END 
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Wine THEY LAST 


“This is the best combine we have 
ever featured—no priorities, no re- 
placements, no draft age, no nothin’ 
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“What time does dis joint close?” 





The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 ] 


The Answer: 
German 
German Govern- No 
People ment Both Opinion 


All Farmers 4% 18% 15% 3% 
Midwest Farmers 5 719 14 2 
Other Farmers 3 77 16 4 


“Hatred of Fascism,’ writes Erich 
Fromm, educator and author, “‘is a legiti- 
mate and rational hatred which does not 
spring from idling destructiveness but from 
the concern for what we love and want to 
protect. It needs no direct stimulation, no 
atrocity stories, and no ‘Hun’ symbols. It 
is automatically there if we know what we 
are fighting for—and not only whom we 
are fighting against. 

“In other words, we must not teach 
hatred but we must teach love for those 
institutions and ideals which are attacked. 

“Since Hitler does not want anything 
but power over Germany and the whole 
world for himself and his gang, he had 
nothing better to offer than hatred and 
destructiveness. He cultivated it in every 
conceivable way. We, however, must not 
want this spirit, and we do not need it if we 
seriously imbue our nation with the full 
sense of what we are fighting for, with a 
vision of a meaningful and better world to 
live in. Once we succeed in that, we shall 
hate those who threaten to destroy this 
future. This hatred then will not be di- 
rected against Germans or Italians or 
Japanese but against those persons and 





“Henry just couldn't give up 
his basement workshop!” 


governments who represent Fascism.” END 
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| Yes, you’re the boss of a Mu- 


nitions Plant . . . your farm. i 
That means you’re probably ; 
working harder than ever be- 
fore. Help keep fit for these 
| tough days by eating lots of 
) good, nourishing food. For 
breakfast, start off with 
Wheaties. They give you all 
the well known essential nour- 
ishment of choice whole 
wheat, great stuff for hard- 
working people. 
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YOUR Ove MUN LON: 

















Crocker booklet, “‘Thru Highway 
to Good Nutrition.” Send 3c 
stamp, name and address to 

Wheaties, Dept. 886, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 


“BD WHEATIES 
Breakfast of Champions’ 


WHEATIES WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 



































Plenty satisfying! That’s Wheat- 
ies, “Breakfast of Champions.” 
Packed with extra good flavor and 
good substantial nourishment, 
Wheaties, your milk or cream 
and fruit help satisfy even the 
huskiest appetite. Buy Wheaties ' 
today. Eat them every. morning! 
Special offer! Yours for a 3c 
stamp. Family sample package of 
Wheaties; also the new Betty 
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MAKE YOUR 


OLD PAPEC 
GOOD AS NEW 


Any Papec Cutter, no matter how old or 
where located, can be quickly put back 
into the same A-1 shape it was in when it 
first left the factory. Knives, shear plates, 
fans, pipe and all other parts are avail- 
able now. Later they may not be. So now 
is the time to fix up your Papec—not just 
to get by for one more season, but for an- 
other long stretch of efficient, trouble- 
free service. 

This year, more than ever, you need the 
full labor-saving ability of a Papec on your 
farm. With it, you can handle ALL your 
feed and bedding with LESS HELP— hay 
for barn or stack—straw after combining 
—grain into feed bins—and al/ silage crops. 

See your Papec dealer today. He may 
not have a new Papec to sell you, but he 
can supply the parts and skilled labor to 
make your old Papec as good as new. 
Papec MachineCo., 

Shortsville, N.Y. 


\ 








Books—Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. 
Plumb. With every farm youngster and every other 
farm family member on the livestock farm vitally 
interested in this business of judging farm animals, 
this is a book that will be studied from cover to 
cover. Over 600 pages of real information on every 
phase of judging all types of beef and dairy cattle, 
horses, mules, jacks, mutton and wool sheep, goats, 
lard and bacon hogs, and so on. Here is a fine lookin 
book full of helpful information. Illustrated, 
pages, cloth, $3.00. Send money to Successful Farm- 
ing. 


make 64 
steel Last 


Steel and zinc have gone to war. 

Both are so vital for victory they 

cannot be spared for sorely n 

galvanized steel grain bins, stock 

tanks, buildings, roofings, etc. Be- 

cause it is noted for long service life 
galvanized steel is often neglected. 

Justa little care will make good gal- 
vanized steel farm equipment last 
indefinitely. Butler steel bins and 

tanks 34 years old are still in service. See 
how simple it is to make your galvanized 
farm equipment last longer. Send Coupon 
today for the new Butler Book. It’s E. 


—— «MAIL THE COUPON NOW!--"——" 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


How To 


1211 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
911 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota i 


Send FREE new Butler Combination farm facts and 
handy notebook, 


Name 


Planning Did the Trick 


—for Mr. and Mrs. 


Don 


Charles, who, for $146 in 


materials and labor, trans- 


formed a homemaker's horror 


into a kitchen, and earned 


a Building Contest prize 


By Hugh Curtis 


KITCHEN 
12-0°x 120° 








KITCHEN 
12-0"x 12-0" 





Way, I’ve seen that kitchen!’ many of our feminine 
readers will say when they study the “before” floor plan 
on this page. And so they have—in addition, Dad has 
caromed into a table just like that one and swept up wood 
ashes from the splintery floor plenty of times. That’s be- 
cause the “dreary kitchen”’ that the Don Charleses changed 
into a combination efficiency center and office was a dead 
ringer for the too-many farm kitchens which have gone un- 
planned for years. 

As a matter of fact, three couples of Charleses had lived 
thru theirs without a change. The 487 acres of Kansas 
bottomland located along the Republican was home- 
steaded by Grandfather Charles in 1868, and the presen: 
house, while a long way ahead of the Plains comforts of his 
day, had sheltered Father Tudor Charles and his wife, and 
had passed along to the sons. There was a heaping mea- 
sure of sentiment in and about the old chore room, but it 
got under its own feet, so to speak. 

It didn’t cost much to remedy the situation—$146—0! 
which $75 went for new linoleum. Most of the improve- 
ment was made thru having the courage to pull out th 
separating wall between old office and kitchen (the wall 
that cut out a good share of Mother Charles’s sunlight 
thru every working day) and substi- [ Continued on page 5) 


Photographs by H. J. Adam 
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Above, right: The Charleses have retained 
the office function of the new breakfast nook 
by providing ample filing space near by. 
Above: The dividing arch just shows at left 


Beyond the arch and breakfast bar is th 
space-saving arrangement of cabineted si" 
and electric range. It’s easy to see what a tre 
mendous difference removing the wal! made 
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PYTCHING or SHOOTING... here's the hobby 


that gets ’em KEALLY ROOTING! 


MILDEST, SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO A MAN EVER 
PUT IN HIS PIPE. 
' PRINCE ALBERT IS 
ai ‘ NO-BITE TREATED 
“P.A’s MILD, MELLOW pipe-joy “ = } | FOR EXTRA MILD- 


: . ” es, NESS — CRIMP CUT 
hits the mark with me FIRST!” § : Tee. BD oR EASY PACKING, 


ninine | rus FAST, EVEN DRAWING. 
r plan A 4. hut | : ; q ae THERE'S NO OTHER 








ad has 

{ 
» wood Seems natural for a man named Hun- TOBACCO LIKE P.A.! 
t’s be- ter to go fortarget-shooting—but Rufus 


declares it’s even more natural for him 
to go for Prince Albert! Says he: “I'd 
lose interest in my second hobby with- 
out my mild, tasty Prince Albert!” 


1anged 
a dead 
ne un- 


d lived . 
< ansas ' ws pipefuls of fragrant 
home- : ' tobacco in every 
yresent ™ . handy pocket can 
s of his Wh of Prince Albert 
fe, and 
> mea- 
but it 
46—0! eee, 
prove: } a di aun PRINCE ALBERT 
yut - % : ; : ’ SMOKES RICHER, 

em : > o f FRAGRANT! THAT 





page 5) | | : 7 4 CRIMP CUT NESTLES 
; 3 . 4 IN THE PAPERS SO 
a - ~ TIDY. NO LUMPING 
J, Adams — —r f OR BLOWING OUT. 
“ Ld PA'S A TREAT IN ANY 
MAN'S LANGUAGE! 


to MILD, TASTY ‘MAKIN’S’ SMOKES!” 


C.B. Long, Jr. gets many a ringer pitching 
out there on the lawn, but the winning 
points in his enjoyment of life are those 
fast, easy-rolling, good-tasting P. A. “mak- 
in’s” smokes.“‘Can’tbeat’em!” says “C.B.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


In recent laboratory “smoking “A j | om | / / p Ed 
bowl” tests, Prince Albert burned | V Ai ri rc ay 
86 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other Ch » Le |) 
of the largest-selling brands j Pisin 
ES Pi 
Ba 


tested... coolest of all! 


fe ee THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


ted sink 
at a tre 
|| made 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1942 — SEE sb PAGE 57 








INHALING NEED 407 


CRIT Ae ee RES 


mean throat-irritation 


_for YOU! 


These facts about the five most popular cigarettes are 
given by eminent doctors who compared them:* 
In striking contrast to PHILIP MORRIS —the four 


other brands averaged more than three times as 
irritating. 


Also—their irritant effects lasted more than five 
times as long! 


In PHILIP Morris you enjoy this real protection—added 
zo finer pleasure ... even when you do inhale! 








AMERICAS FINEST CICARETTE 


* Reported in authoritative medical journals, 





EUNICE 


“If you feel that way about it | won't offer 
your dad any money for your pet pig!” 





Now, Beeves From 
Test Tubes 


f ' . 7 
| Continued from page 1 


Dean H. P. Rusk of the Illinois College 
of Agriculture says he recognizes the possi- 
bility of misuse of this new development 
but believes that if used intelligently it 
may deserve a place along with hybrid 
seed corn and mechanization of farm 
equipment as a milestone in agricultural 
advancement. 

“T think it’s okay for dairy cattle but not 
for beef cattle,’ opines E. T. Robbins, ex- 
tension livestock specialist. “‘It’s easier to 
look at a beef bull and tell what he can 
produce. Then, too, most beef-cow herds 
in the M:dwest number about 20 cows or 
more and justify the ownership of a bull.” 

Won’t it hurt the bull market? ‘‘For the 
man who goes up and down the country 
peddling bulls, yes! And rightly so,” be- 
lieves Fred Francis, beef-cattle specialist, 
“because the majority of the bulls of this 
type clon’t make good breeders anyway 
For the man who consistently breeds good 
cattle, no! And perhaps if he breeds one 
bull outstand ng enough to be purchased 
by the Eastern Illinois Livestock Improve- 
ment Association or similar setup he will 
get a better price than he otherwise would.” 

Summing it up, Francis says, “It’s not 
for the range, but for small Cornbelt 
herds which may not be large enough to 
justify owning their own bull.’ END 





PRIVATE KORNE 





“But, Sir, | was just trying to save gas!” 































































The Farm Outlook 





[ Continued from page 5 | 





































































flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 


now can either push them to market early 
p in October or early November—or they 
can delay them until after the peak of the 
marketing season—in February or early 
March. There is not likely to be much, if 


, T ’ . : 
acreage. Difficulty of moving meal into here 5 One in Every Family. ee by FABEP~ 
i farmers’ hands and low ceiling on soybean 
oil is holding back processing of last year’s 
' « beans. Government may have to subsidize yeacwet ge pen 
— small processors. Farm prices of soybeans GONNA HELP ME 'N’ PAW 
K will be kept up—if necessary by Govern- PAINT THE (gu 
Pa ment purchases. ———s 63 
= , 
Feed Crops. Early-season prospects indicate Cane 
= that total feed-grain production this year 
~ (not including wheat) will be about five = - 
’ percent less than last year and 10 percent AS 
< less per head of livestock to be fed. How- = ed A 
: ) ever, production of high-protein cakes and < 
R/ meals will be larger than last year—possi- . 
bly as much as one-fourth larger. Since 
: livestock rations have been low on protein, 4 
. this will give us a better balance of feeds 
: than we have had before. Protein feeds - 
probably will continue cheap in compari- SO AUNTIE 
son to grains. 
offer 
pig!” Potatoes. Early indications point toward a DAILY FOR 
crop about as large as last year. Prices will | L. 
ae be much higher because of strong demand. — 
ote so (C > ; ; » r _— aan os 
Potatoes are not limited by price ceilings. By IT COMES AND RUSTLE ME UPA BOWL 
Truck Crops. Production expected to be FLAKES, GRAN'PAP--- OF THEM SUPER FLAKES ~~ 
larger than last year, but prices will be MAW SURE AIN'T 
» 17) higher because of stronger demand. There NO SHRINKIN’ DON'T GET YERSELF 
are no price ceilings on truck crops. 2 SO RILED ER TLL 
llege HAVE YE COURT- 
p0em- Flax. Acreage is larger than last year, and SS 
ment the crop may be somewhat larger than in 
ly it 1941. Demand for linseed oil and meal will 
ybrid keep flaxseed prices well above a year ago 
farm and above the loan value of $2.10 a 
tural bushel at the farm. 
edeue Barley. Barley prices will be determined 
py Sa largely by prices of oats and other feed 
=” grains. The crop this year is estimated at 
, Can 402 million bushels as against 359 million 
-_ a year ago. | 
ull. Spread Out Hog Shipments. Farmers f 
r the saved a record 62 million head of pigs 
intry between December 1, 1941, and June 1, : 
be- 1942, compared with 49 million head a 
alist, year earlier, according to the USDA. 
F this rhis huge crop will start rolling to packing 
wa) plants in volume in October, reaching a 
good peak in December and January. Because An 
Bos f heavy Lend-Lease purchases of pork ~) Ne- _ 9 ul YY pYyoowyw(( 
Lased and lard by the Government, there is no y UL LAS al és a YY MIU 42 
rove: prospect that hog prices will sink below ) 
+ will the level established by the ceilings on pork NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER-— 
ald. and lard—provided these hogs are not ig J 
bu bunched in such a way that packers can’t There is one in every family 
nbelt handle them. But if shipments should be so who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 
‘a ad at y in some weeks that the packing 3 extra benefits 
industry is unable to process the hogs, then 
prices might drop temporarily. / ° Help put that one member of your 
si In order to assure themselves of the (1 family in the groove—by serving Post's 
highest prices possible under the ceilings, ye 40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
farmers who have spring pigs coming along s yout family every Reseng- : 
Z You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
Z ‘= 
Z 


—« 








24 any, penalty for weights up to 325 pounds I. Bran to help prevent constipation 
aa next winter because of the strong demand due to lack of bulk in the diet. : 

lor lard and the heavy buying of Lend- 2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 

Lease pork. Many of these Lend-Lease for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 

products can be processed from heavy hogs 3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 

and sows, enabling packers to bid up for Poets, ane SuEnEy Nerves. 

the heavyweights as they have been doing Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
ye) in recent months. Delicious muffin recipe on package 

In spite of the heavy production of hogs 

son!" this year, pork requirements of the country 





ot satisfied. END 





Doctor of 
Motors 


Write 












NO GUESSWORK HERE! 


yp ee mechanic 


doesn’t guess! With a pro- 
ficiency developed by experi- 
ence and study, he accurately 
finds out what is wrong with 
your car, truck, or tractor. For, 
as a Doctor of Motors, he de- 
pends upon no trial and error 
methods, no rule of thumb! 


Scientifically he makes his 
diagnosis—and scientifically he 
makes the necessary repairs or 
adjustments. As a craftsman he 
employs knowledge—not guess- 
work, 

Depend upon your Doctor of 
Motors. Take your car, truck, 








and tractor to him regularly! 
It will save you money... and 


save your equipment. 

a7 . . 
Better mechanics everywhere 
recommend and install Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings because they 
know how well these rings stop 
oil pumping, save fuel, and re- 
store power, pickup, and pep. 
Have Perfect Circles installed in 
your car, truck, and tractor. It 
will take but a few hours and 
the cost is surprisingly low. lf 
you do your own work, you will 
find Perfect Circles easy to in- 
stall—with full directions in 
each package. 


THE 


PERFECT CIRCLE 


COMPANIES 


Hagerstown, Ind 


U.S.A. and 


Toronto, Ontario 


Canada 




















What's New in Farming 


| Continued from { 


During the past winter several trees 

Minnesota state fruit-breeding farm \ 
came thru 17-below-zero weathe: 
previous winter fruited up to 150 px 
each, some with high flavor and co! 
the best of these peach trees prov: 
they can go thru 30 degrees of sul 
temperature, the fruit breeders wil! 
prove them for introduction. 


This improved plastic cork coating that stops 
dripping from condensation or sweating pipes 
walls, ceilings, and tanks is applied in a quar- 
ter-inch layer with paintbrush.—Mortell Co 


Cherry. The Noir De Guben Cherry i 
reddish-black cherry, firm, juicy, 
sweet and aromatic. It is like Schmidt 
a little earlier in season. Tree is vigor 
a thrifty grower, healthy, and product 


—E.E.S.,N. Y. 


Winter Grains. Of 22 varieties of winte: 
wheat in drilled plots at the University 
Illinois, Turkey was in the best conditio: 
last spring, rating 92. Varieties ratin 
above 85 were Ioturk, Wisconsin 2, Ilred 
Cheyenne, Minturki, and Illinois Sek 
tion 37-1153. Lowest rating variety was 
Fulcaster, with 26. Thorne rated 53, Na- 
bob 67, and Wabash 68. Winter oats, alth 
they started into the winter in excellent 
condition, were killed out, not a sing] 
plant of any variety surviving. Winter 
barley varieties varied from 100-perce: 
survival to complete winter-killing. Al 
six replicates of Purdue 21 came thru wit! 
a 100-percent rating, while Utah Winte: 
was killed. Rating 85 or better were Pur- 
due 1101, Kentucky 1, Purdue 25156A3- 
2-2-2, a smooth-awned high-yielding va- 
riety, and Reno C1 2701. G. H. Dungan 
crop specialist, believes reason for th 
winter-killing of these fall-seeded small 
grains was snowless, sub-zero weather early 
last January. END 








Tank-type steel tractor tires are claimed to 
work well in mud, sod, and frozen or slightly 
frozen fields. Built to interchange with rubbe 
tires having demountable rims. Change 

requires half an hour. Operate on principle o! 
a caterpillar tank.—Beeson-Faller-Reichert 
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To Adolf Hitler 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


atmosphere of peace, decency, and lawful- 
ness. Our children know the privilege of 
illing the soil where they will and for 
whom they will—not in regimented agri- 

tural villages, marching out to work. 
Our children know what it is to live a nor- 
mal life, educated in the ways of peace 
not of war, not marching, marching, 
marching to strengthen bodies and weaken 
minds and wills for the overlordship of 
hate. Our people know what it means to 
have cars, lights, radios, bank accounts, 
good clothes, good food, and freedom. 
[hese they cherish and will not put in 
jeopardy. 

At this moment, Hitler, these people are 
driving to the banks and stores and post 
offices, pouring out their savings for sound 
interest-bearing war bonds so our Govern- 
ment can meet the bills incurred reducing 
you to normal size. They are pouring out 
tons upon tons of grains, meats, and con- 
densed foods, as well, for they realize that 
food is as important as shells—the German 
people realize that, too, in their hungry 
bread lines. You cannot understand the 
single-mindedness with which these farm- 
ers have released their sons to the armed 
forces and turned to tackle the work of two 
men alone. No, and you could have no 
conception of a Government which accepts 
these offers to buy war bonds and stamps 
and pledges itself to pay them back in kind 
and with interest. Our farm people will 
cash their bonds when the war is over and 
with the money again set the wheels of 
civilian industry spinning. To give you 
ust an idea, I'd like to refer you to the let- 
ters of farmers on page 52 of this issue. 


N ), HITLER, you’ve had power as a 
brute, but we here have strength as Chris- 
tian and decent people. We were slow to 
arouse because the anger of war is uncom- 
mon to us. Our might lies in our love of 
country, home, and freedom. Now aroused, 
you will feel it as a crushing avalanche of 
force, feel it again and again until you are 
crushed beneath your own filthy temple of 
hate and ruthless conquest. 

You will be crushed because every hon- 
est, decent man, woman, and child in the 
United States is now after your hide with a 
vengeance. Our factories pour forth un- 
believable quantities of tanks, guns, trucks, 
and other war materials with which we 
and our allies will crush you and your 
kind. Our shipyards are putting into the 
ean a quantity of merchant ships and 
varships no man would have believed 
possible. Our aircraft factories are pro- 
ducing tens of thousands of planes that 
vill swarm over you and your kind like 
locusts. 

Yes, you have a terrific shock coming. 
You can’t understand what people of a 
peace-loving democracy will do when 
aroused. We won't keep you waiting much 

ser, Hitler, for the shock. Soon you will 
crushed forever by our arms and our food. 


—E. T. Meredith, Jr. 





SPARE A MINUTE OR TWO? 


When one of our representatives calls to talk 
to you about subscribing to our magazine, 
please give him a few minutes of your time. 
His comments about Successful Farming 
will interest you, show you how our magazine 
will help you in the Food for Freedom program. 














Be Calm 
Courteous 
Effective 


Right now, when times are tense 
and everybody is under strain, 
“The Voice with a Smile” is 


more important than ever. 


We've all got a big job to do and 
the friendly, effective use of the 
telephone helps every one do it 
faster and better. 


The calm way is usually the com- 
petent way. Being courteous 
usually means saving time and 
tempers all along the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





*“"THE TELEPHONE HOUR"'— presenting great artists every 
Monday evening — N. B. C. Red Network. 
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ERE’S the complete answer to your wish 
for an extra room—a comfortable, at- 
tractive room that anyone would be proud 
to own—yet it doesn’t involve expensive re- 
modeling or building! You simply “‘install” it 
in unused attic space, using Celotex Insulat- 
ing Interior Finishes—modern materials that 
build, insulate and decorate at one low cost. 
A room like this can easily solve the prob- 
lem of giving a growing son or daughter “a 
room of their very own’’. Or it can accom- 
modate the additional help that war-pro- 
duction may require on your farm. And the 
snug comfort doesn’t end with the room it- 
self! Celotex Interior Finishes shut out ex- 
cessive summer heat—keep the whole house 
warmer with fuel savings in winter! 

Your Celotex dealer will gladly explain 
how Celotex Interior Finishes can be applied 
direct to attic framework to make inviting, 
livable rooms. He will show you the wide 


Here’s The Way to 
End Your Search for 
Another Room! 


This Attractive Room 
Fits in Waste Attic Space... 
Its Cost —479.60* 


variety of attractive finishes and colors in 
which this modern material is available. He 
will help you figure the lowest cost way of 
doing the work. 

You will find too, that Celotex Interior 
Finishes can be applied right over old walls 
to bring new beauty and comfort to existing 
rooms. They will help you create remark- 
able new decorative effects at low cost. And 
because these materials are not essential to 
war effort, they are readily obtainable. 

See your Celotex dealer. Let him help you 
“find” the extra room you need—right in 
your attic. He will help you with your plans 
and he’ll give you an illustrated book con- 
taining helpful suggestions. Call on him 
today. Or send the coupon. 

THE CELOTEX CORPORATION e CHICAGO 
*Cost of Celotex Interior Finishes for room shown, 
12! 6" x 18'. Labor, of course, is extra and will 
vary with job conditions and local labor costs. 


UNCLE SAM SAYS 0. K. The War Production Board’s Ruling—L gr— 


permits you to spend up to $500, for improving or remodeling your house. By 


using Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes in the construction of new rooms 


or remodeling existing rooms, you can do a better job, save vital mate- 


rials, stay well within your expenditure allowance. See your dealer today. 


INSULATING SHEATHING - LATH - INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES - SIDING - ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS + ROCK WOOL - BATTS + BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS - LATH and WALL BOARDS 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a 


group of products marketed by The Celotex Corp, 


we He 
| THe Cetorex Corporation, | 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
| Please send me free information re- | 
| garding Celotex Insulating Interior | 
| Finishes. I am interested in: 

| [J Remodeling 

| [] New Homes 
| 

| 

| 


POMP. «+ 060660 


eee eee ees eneaeee 


SF 8-42 


SS 























**Anything you find you can keep!”’ 





“Spare the Roof and 
Spoil the Crop” 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


less Sackrider’s argument runs like this 
“Since we know that weathering action of 
the sun, wind, and rain on a roof set at a 
45-degree angle is four times as great as the 
weathering upon the siding, it would seem 
smart to treat the roof to preservative at 
least twice as often as the siding and more 
practically four times as often.” 

The roofing over his 25 registered 
Guernseys is sheet metal, a 26-gauge cop- 
per-bearing sheet steel applied as standing- 
seam roofing to a 36- by 60-foot gambrel- 
roof barn. Some extra insulating value was 
received by applying the sheets over an 
old wood-shingle roof, and Mr. Sackrider 
says he’d do it that way again. He cautions, 
however, that roof boards must be thoroly 
sound and shingles well anchored; there 
is the problem of extra weight to be figured, 
too. 

As we’ve pointed out before, the dairy- 
barn roof went on in 1918. Only in 1937 
did it begin to show some spots of rust. 
Correcting this situation, the Sackriders 
ran into their first real failure. It was de- 
cided to give the entire roof a coat of 
aluminum paint—but only one coat. The 
painters were equipped with wire brushes 
and told to “apply plenty of elbow grease.” 
Quite apparently they didn’t and quite 
apparently, in the owner’s opinion, you 
can’t cover an old roof with a single coat 
of aluminum paint and get away from the 
established rust spots’ bleeding thru. Next 
time it'll be two coats, or red lead and 
then a coat! 


Because of the service record of his first 
metal roof, Sackrider came back for more 
last year: 26 gauge, one-and-one-fourth inch 
corrugated plain steel with a two-ounce 
coating of zinc per square foot of surface 
on a new, laminated-rafter machine shed 
for the home farm. Two-ounce coating was 
selected because the heavy coating of zin 
gives a much longer life. Such coating is 
not available in V-crimp, channel drain, 
or standing-seam metals; the sharp break 
required to form these roofs would break 
the zinc coating (which goes on over a 
flat sheet) and expose the base metal to 
rapid rusting. 

Various types of composition roofing are 
doing a job on the Sackrider acres. Th: 
roof over the heads of Mr. and Mrs, Sack- 
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rider, Sons Howard and Fred, Jr., and 
Daughter Dorothy is colorful asphalt 
shingling—which got an E for excellence 
except over the porch where somebody 
slipped in application or the pitch was too 
slight. A representative of the shingle man- 
ufacturer made the fault good, and Mr. 
Sackrider emphasizes that this adjustment 
proves that it pays to deal with a reliable 
company who'll do a bit more. than their 
share to help the customer. Here’s the 
place to emphasize, also, that all types of 
individual or strip shingles (asphalt, as- 
bestos, wood, metal, or what have you) 
should not be used on roofs of less than a 
quarter pitch (the slope of the roof found 
by dividing the height of the roof from 
plate to ridgepole top by the distance be- 
rween the gable eaves at the plate). Quick 
runoff is desired to prevent water from 
backing up under shingle butts. 


Oy THE minor service buildings where 
good looks are not a predominating factor, 
they’ve used and prefer plain-surfaced roll 
roofing for several good reasons: (1) it can 
easily be painted with roofing paints and 
compounds, much easier than the mineral- 
surfaced rolls; (2) it can be built up layer 
upon layer as the occasion demands. 

The composition of roll roofing is similar 
to that of asphalt shingles, but instead of 
individual or strip shingles it is laid in 
long strips with the edges lapped at least 
two inches and the seams cemented with 
asphalt. Cementing the seams makes it 
possible to use roll roofing on buildings 
having less than one-quarter pitch. 

Cementing may also be done over the 
entire strip, thus building up several thick- 
nesses. The exposed surfaces of roll roofing 
can be kept in tiptop shape thru long 
periods of service with inexpensive com- 
pounds. Remember here that tar and 
asphalt are different substances and will 
not mix: asphalt-saturated felt should be 
painted with asphalt and tar with tar. 

Built-up roofings may attain surprising 
strength. The roll type could well be used 
more often by farmers, thinks Sackrider, 
because of its fire-resistant qualities, dura- 
bility, and economy. It was once con- 
sidered impractical for farm use owing to 
the fact that hot asphalt was required for 
cementing the roll layers, but asphalt 
emulsions are now available which can be 
used cold, allowing farmers to apply their 
wn roofing and do it in spare time. 

In conclusion, let me point out that these 
notes and experiences taken from Farmer 
Sackrider’s 27 years of insistence upon ade- 
quate roofing are not intended to set him 
up as an authority. But we all like to know 
how the other fellow does it and, without 
question, a quarter century of successfully 
keeping the weather out of doors is a 
pretty fair guidepost. END 
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‘| don't think Grandpa will like that 
new attachment we put on his plow!” 
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ough. but oh so gentle 


TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING « GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 












Protect what you have. Save everything you 






possibly can. Install Hastings Steel-Vent Piston 








Rings to protect your motor, lengthen its life 












and restore its economical performance. 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
Stop Ow- Pump mg. 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 



















railroad planning! 


OU don’t have to think much about getting your crops to market 
until harvest time comes around — 


For you know that from the day planting began the railroads have 
kept track of the acreage planted, of crop conditions and of market- 
ing situations. 

Teday this railroad foresight is more than ever important. For today 


wartime demands on cars and locomotives, plus the diversion of ships 
and shortage of rubber, add up to the biggest railroad job in history. 


The problem is even tougher than that. Right now, for instance, an- 
other big crop of winter wheat is being harvested—while a carry-over 
of some 600 million bushels of last year’s wheat leaves but 20% of the 
elevators’ capacity for the new crop’s storage. 


But the railroads have been cooperating with the growers, the State 
and Federal authorities ever since the seed was sown. 


They know, almost to the day, when cars will be needed, and where, 
and how many. And the railroads will see that these cars are assem- 
bled in advance to pick up and speed to destination all the wheat which 
can be unloaded promptly when it gets there. 





RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D, C 


AMERICAN 

































A Believer in Grass 
| Continued from pa 














and Cedar Rapids areas. The fol! 
comparisons of carrying capacity « 

ferent pastures in the three areas rep 
30 counties and about 40 different r 
of the top-ranking contestants taken d 
1939 and 1940. ‘These reports were k 
the farmers and reported to their resp: 
county pasture-improvement comm 
The following is the summary tal 


Kind of Pasture 











Pasture Days Pe 






Old bluegrass pastures (unimproved 

Old bluegrass pastures (improved, 
SNE, Oss e's glace pas, 

Old bluegrass pastures (improved, 
WOOnmne VOOR). ot. cohen 

Rotation pastures (sw. clover, red c! 
and timothy). . ; 

Rotation pastures (alfalfa, red cl., an 
timothy)... . 

Bromegrass and alfalfa 

Timothy and alfalfa. . 

Alfalfa (used for hogs only) 

Sweet clover (second year)... .. 

Red clover, alsike clover, and timothy 

Second crop, red clover and timothy 
(first crop used for hay)....... 

Oats grazed from new seedings. . . 

Sudan grass (for midsummer pasture 

Fall rye (spring grazing)........ 
























The above figures also represent b 
management practices because the 
ranking contestants were setting up bet 
grazing practices in addition to th 
renovation and improvement programs 
No matter what mixture is used, how wel 
it is seeded, or how successful the stand 
proper management will determine 
success of the pasture, according to Har 
Fox. All of his permanent pastures, there- 
fore, have a chance to rest during the sum- 
mer and to go into the winter with a good 
top growth. Regular pasture clipping is 
practiced to eliminate uneven grazing and 
to discourage weeds which the livestock 
refuse to eat. It is in this act we discover 
Fox on the cover of this issue of Succ 
Farming. He pointed at the time the pictur 
was taken to neighboring pastures not 
regularly mowed. The difference in quan- 
tity of weeds and quality of grass was eas) 
to see. 

An improved 20-acre bluegrass pastur 
is rotated in the grazing program with a 
new 40-acre pasture consisting of a mixtur: 
of sweet clover, red clover, alsike, and 
bromegrass. For hogs and calves he uses a 
four-acre field seeded to bromegrass and 
alfalfa in rotation with a five-acre field ol 
which one-half is seeded to oats and rap 
and the other half to Sudan grass. 









Grazinc at all times is under carelul 
control. Electric or temporary fences di- 
vide the pastures to permit rotation. Sup- 
plementary pastures of Sudan, rape, 
second-crop meadow, rye, and oats ar 
always available to take the strain of! 
permanent pastures during the hot dry 
days. Pasture acreage is kept in balanc 
with crop acres and livestock populatior 
Besides greatly increasing the livestock 
feed on his farm, Harry Fox thru pastu! 
improvement has enjoyed the satisfactior 
of exchanging experiences with friends 
thruout the 10 counties participating i 
pasture-improvement program sponsored 
by the Sioux City Chamber of Commerc« 
In 1939 he was county pasture contest 
winner, and, in the 10-county distr 
second place winner for results obtai 
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Pasture land, the same as cropland, re- 
sponds to proper fertility and management 
treatments, he finds. Furthermore, good, 
well-managed pastures provide cheap, 
high-quality feed for all classes of livestock 
and at the same time control erosion and 
help to maintain soil fertility. Hard luck 
impressed this line of thinking on Fox. As 
a result his returns from pasture land run 
far higher than they ever did before drought 
scor-hed out the bluegrass. END 


Oats Cut Turkey Cost 


SIZABLE SAVINGS can be effected thru 
allowing young turkeys to substitute whole 
oats for part of the concentrated feeds 
of their ration. Tests at the Pennsylvania 
State College make it appear that 1,200 
pounds of mash can be replaced by 1,200 
pounds of whole oats for every 100 turkeys 
raised on range. 

All turkeys in the experiments had 
starter mash for the first nine weeks, then 
received developer mash, with scratch 
grain added when birds were 15 weeks 
old. Half the poults were given whole oats 
when four weeks of age, and all rations 
were hopper-fed. 

For the oats-fed birds, 41 percent of the 
total feed intake consisted of whole oats. 
From 15 to 18 percent less mash was con- 
sumed when whole oats was supplied. 


Protect Flocks From Infection 


MucuH Loss in valuable poultry flocks 
might be avoided if owners would con- 
sistently prevent introduction of infections 
from outside their own farms. Outbreaks of 
coccidiosis have often followed dumping of 
the culler’s crates in or near the hen house. 
For this reason always supply your own 
cleaned crates and transfer culled birds at 
the road gate. It is better to buy breeding 
males as young chicks and raise them right 
in your own flock rather than to buy ma- 
ture birds. 

Remember that contaminated feed bags 
may harbor the germs and viruses of many 
diseases. Hence it is well to take your own 
bags to the mill for loose feed or demand 
new bags if they are available at time of 
purchase. 

\ll poultry yards and buildings should 
be strictly quarantined the year around 
gainst neighbors, salesmen, or others who 
might bring in infection. 


Proso Replaces Corn 


PROSO MILLET may be used to replace 
ellow corn either partially or wholly for 
turkey feeding. This was true, at least, 
rations used in three successive years of 
‘perimentation at the North Dakota 
\gricultural Experiment Station. 
Better growth in both males and females 
ilted from the substitution of proso for 
n, with marked toms at 26 weeks of 
ige weighing a pound heavier than in the 
where no millet was fed. Young hens 
raged one-half pound more per bird in 
pen where corn was entirely replaced 
h proso millet. Poults in lots where proso 
her wholly or partially replaced corn 
tired more feed per pound of gain in 
ht from hatch until 26 weeks. END 
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PUM OW / 


Time spent carrying water is time wasted. Labor spent pump- 









ing or filling a trough by hand is energy wasted too. Now, 
when you are making every effort to meet the nation’s need 
for more produce—when farm labor is scarce and high, a 
pump becomes a necessity on every farm. 


Your Crane Dealer stands ready with friendly advice and 


him. 


counsel to help you secure the 
big advantages of running water 
on your farm. Drop in and see 


Crane Jet Pumps need not be placed 
over well head, but can be installed in 
any convenient location. For deep or 
shallow well service. Pumping depth 
up to 150 feet—available from stock. 
Durable —simple to install. 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


VALVES 


FITTINGS 





PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
































Success in preparing, storing and feeding 
roughages—green or dry—depends upon 
the mill used. Roughages must be proc- 
essed — “not too fine — not too coarse” 
for best storing and feeding results. 

Through “slow-speed”’ cutting action and cutting 
action only, Letz mills prepare all roughages 
better — faster — with less power. That’s be- 
cause of distinctive features—Finger-Feed Self- 
Feeder with hinged sides, Grain Separator, 
Single-Shaft construction and many others. 


Balanced design makes Letz a big capacity hay 
or fodder chopper, silo filler, grain separator or 
grinder. Letz is the one mill that saves up to 
25% of former work handling feeds. 


Send for "PROFITABLE WAY TO STORE FEEDS" 
MAIL THIS COUPON 






1 THE LETZ MFG. CO. 1 
1 803 East Street, Crown Point, Ind. 1 
i Send me “A More Profitable Way to Store | 
! Feeds.” 1 
: I ds SU Se ane 6 ¥-apnhamniew dhe agua H 
ND, 3 Cw 5 ooh er cddieesualemmenwukal | 
! I feed | 
: + «Cows. .steers. .sheep. .hogs. My H.P. is. . : 














TSALKRAFT 


Portable SILOS 


More silage means MORE 
9} 4-44, 19)-¥:18 2 MILK, MORE MEAT. Put 
up plenty! SISALKRAFT 
Portable Silos are quickly, easily built in any 
size from 12 to 200 tons — wherever most con- 
venient to fill and feed out. Use it as your reg- 
ular silo or as a supple- 
ment to your permanent 
silo. Tested and proved 
for 10 years — over 250,- 
Get FREE 000 have been built. No 
_ big investment, no spe- 
VAIS SASL cial tools or equipment. 
Aue The SISALKRAFT Co. 
dealer o yrite 203 V West Wacker Drive 
for samp] CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 
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ing. It is possible that such anjmals might 
be dangerous to others, or that they might 
subsequently develop the disease them- 
selves 

Swine erysipelas may appear during any 
season, and it attacks hogs of all ages. 
Acute erysipelas is characterized by its 
sudden onset, with many swine in the herd 
sometimes affected at the same time. Only 
a few may be visibly sick, but a number of 
others may run high temperatures, 105° to 
110°F. 


Arrecrep hogs lie in their bedding, but 
it can be noted that their eyes are clear and 
active. Every move an attendant makes is 
watched, but they are very reluctant to 
make any move themselves. If forcibly 
disturbed, they start off with considerable 
activity but protest with loud squeals as 
tho in great pain. 

Edematous (dropsical) swellings may be 
noted on the lower parts of the legs of some 
hogs. Such swellings do not necessarily 
involve the joints and may disappear on 
cessation of symptoms of the disease. They 
are not to be confused with swellings in 
which the joints are involved. 

Where considerable swelling at the joint 
is noted, thére may be exostoses (bony 
growths), which do not disappear when 
the disease subsides. These result in the 
so-called “‘knotty-legged hogs’’ (chronics), 
which harbor the organisms in their af- 
fected joints and may act as spreaders of 
the disease. 

In hogs acutely ill with swine erysipelas, 
a shortness of breath caused by pulmonary 
edema (watery swellings in the lungs) may 
be noted. At times swellings about the 
snout make breathing very difficult. A 
fairly common symptom is nausea and 
vomiting. 

As the disease progresses, 24 to 48 hours 
following the onset, irregular red patches 
which are neither tender to the touch nor 
swollen may be noted on the lighter parts 
of the skin. These areas may remain local- 
ized or they may enlarge and run together 
until the greater part of the body surface is 
involved. 

When death results, it is sudden and is 
usually preceded by respiratory distress 
(labored breathing), brought about by 
pulmonary edema and heart weakness. 


You'll Lose on $14 Hogs 








[ Continued from page 


The temperature drops and the mu 
membranes become cyanotic (blue). 

It may be noted here that regular 
rhomboidal lesions (the so-called dia. 
mond skin”) sometimes appear in acut 
cases in which the affected swine die withi; 
three days following the onset of 
disease, Such lesions on the skin, however 
are usually associated with a lighter type 
swine erysipelas in which the sympt 
are of a milder character and rapidly sub- 
side after the appearance of the character- 
istic skin eruption. 

Unless complications .set in, animals af- 
fected with this type of swine erysipelas 
usually recover within two weeks. Where 
the diamond-skin lesions extend over con- 
siderable areas, however, there may be a 
dry, gangrenous sloughing of large portions 
of skin. Ears and tails are often lost. 

The swine that do not die of the disease 
are often left in such a condition that they 
are unprofitable to the owner. Many have 
swollen joints, and these animals are dis- 
counted by the packer-buyers. Others may 
not show enlarged joints but may appear 
dehydrated (dried-up), and are called 
“race horse pigs’ by some owners. Such 
hogs eat a great deal, but cannot finish off 
as soon or as well as normal hogs. 

Joint involvement may appear as an in- 
dependent manifestation of the disease. All 
joints may be involved, but most frequent- 
ly those of the knee, hock, and toes. 


Ay TIMES the only indication of infec- 
‘tion in the herd is a dry, scaly eczema (skin 
eruption), which is non-parasitic in char- 
acter and fails to clear up with changes of 
feed or following the use’ of dips and oils. 
Such lesions clear up as a rule upon the 
administration of specific anti-serum alone 
or in combination with living culture. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that 
diseases other than swine erysipelas may be 
present in herds at the same time and in 
the same animals affected with swine 
erysipelas. Thus, caution must be observed 
in arriving at a definite diagnosis. Also, 
there are other diseases that may present 
one or more of the above symptoms and 
lesions. 

Specimens from suspected outbreaks of 
swine erysipelas should be forwarded to a 


diagnostic laboratory [ Continued on page 36 









































“Hey, Sarge, 





who suggested alfalfa for camouflage?" 
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Back of the barn, in the tool 
shed, out in the orchard and 
down in the gully is a lot of 
Junk which is doing no 
where it is, but which is 
needed at once to help smash 
the Japs and Nazis. 

Scrap iron and steel, for ex- 
ample. 

Even in peacetime, scrap pro- 
vided about 50% of the raw 
material for steel. It may be 
rusty, old “scrap” to you, but 
it is actually refined steel — 
with most impurities removed, 
and can be quickly melted with 
new metal in the form of pig 
iron to produce highest quality 
steel for our war machines, 

The production of steel has 
gone up, up, UP, until today 
America is turning out as much 
steel as all the rest of the world 
combined, But unless at least 
6,000,000 additional tons of 
scrap steel is uncovered prompt- 
ly, the full rate of production 
cannot be attained or increased; 
all the tanks, guns and ships 
our country is counting on can- 
not be produced. 

The rubber situation is also 
critical, In spite of the recent 
rubber drive, there is a continu- 


tyConservacion Divwien WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 








ing need for large quantities of 
scrap rubber. Also for other 
waste materials and metals like 
brass, copper, zinc, lead and 
tin. The need is urgent. 

The Junk which you collect 
is bought by industry from 
scrap dealers at established, 
government-controlled prices. 

ei oe 

Will you help? 

Will you scour every fence 
corner on your farm and get 
your Junk into circulation? 

First—collect it and pile it up. 

Then, if there is no Junk 
dealer in your vicinity who will 
come and get it, get in touch 
with your County War Board 
or your farm implement dealer. 
In many communities a “Scrap 
Harvest” is being planned. Co- 
operate in this and get your 
neighbors to cooperate. 


Throw YOUR scrap into the fight! 





Junk from Farms 


and its place in the War 
















One old disc will provide 
scrap steel needed for 210 semi- 
automatic light carbines. 


One old plow will 
help make one hun- 
dred 75-mm. armor- 
piercing projectiles. 


One useless old 
tire provides as 
much rubber as 
is used in 12 
gas masks. 


One old shovel will help make 
4 hand grenades. 














MATERIALS NEEDED 
Scrap iron and steel. 
Other metals of all kinds. 
Old rubber, rags, Manila rope, burlap bags. 


Waste cooking fats—When you get a pound or more, 
strain into a large tin can and sell to your meat dealer. 





NEEDED ONLY IN CERTAIN AREAS—W aste paper and tin cans, 


as announced locally. 


NOT NEEDED (at this time)—Razor blades—glass. 








This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
{representing and with funds provided by a group of leading industrial concerns}. 
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come marching 
Gli back him with BON 











Week after week Johnny’s old straw hat hangs on the 
hook where he left it when he put on his uniform. Shep 
stands guard over it with a questioning look in his eyes. 
Where did Johnny go, and why doesn’t he come back? 


It’s all too deep for a dog to understand. 


Twelve thousand miles away Johnny fights on to make 


the world a fit place for good 


ple to live in. “How 


much longer?” is the question in his heart too. 


How much ree. 4 —_ on you. Are you playing the 
game squarely with Johnny .. . investing e 
s uc WAR BOND 


can spare in WAR BONDS? Send in your 


CONTEST letter today. Give the Johnnys in your com- 


munity a fighting chance to 


square accounts with the 


Axis, and they’ll be home with Victory bands playing! 


e ! iLWA 


Divis 


In coapuretten With the Sonal prewe faae Depastinent 


WIN-THE-WAR BOND CONTEST 


Your chance to make the Axis see stars! 


125 PRIZES— for best letters of 100 Words or 
Less on “Why Farmers Should Buy War Bonds.” 
FIRST PRIZE — $1,000 War Bond, plus a tour 
for the winner and one other member of the family, 
all expenses paid. See the big Allis-Chalmers fac- 
tory where weapons of victory are made. Visit Great 


Lakes Naval Training Station and, war conditions 
permitting, cruise as guest of honor aboard a U. S. 
Navy boat! SECOND PRIZE — $1,000 War 
Bond. THIRD PRIZE — $500 in War Stamps. 
122 other prizes from $400 to $10 in bonds and 
stamps. HERE’S HOW TO ENTER: Anyone 
living on or operating a farm is eligible except 
Allis -Chalmers emp’ and dealers and their 
families. Serial No. of a War Bond registered in 
your namu should be listed. Obtain entry blank 
from your Allis-Chalmers dealer, or write factory 
address below. Entry blank not required to win. 
Contest closes September 15. Submit entries 
to Allis-Chalmers, Dept. 1, Milwaukee, Wis. 








VAC -A-WAY ( 
CLEANERS ~ GRADERS - TREATERS 


IMPROVE YIELDS - plant etly 
cleaned, re waded seed. Keep out 
weeds — SAVE MONEY by clean- 
ps Ay at home—SELL seed ata 

FARM and CUSTOM sizes. 

electric or gasoline. Screens ae 
wheat, barley, soybeans, corn, 
alfalfa, lespedeza, clover, etc. 





SEE DEALER OR WRITE 











Relieve | 
SWELLING # 


Keep horse at WORK 


@ For lameness due to 
swellings, puffs and 
bruises, farmers know 
there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine. Many lead- 
ing veterinaries have 
used Absorbine for over 
40 years. 
That’s because Absor- 
bine brings fast relief. 
Used as soon as lameness 
is noticed, Absorbine 4% 
speeds the ‘flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the congestion. 
It often brings swellings down in a few hours! 
Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all”’ but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. It 
never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Use ABSORBINE 





SHOP BY MAIL 


* Save Gasoline! 
* Save Rubber! 
* Save Money! 


TURN TO PAGES 
56 AND 57 


ays to comb the 
“Farmer's Trading Center” ads 
—and or wigs now in the 
face of these vital shortages. 


lt always 








The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL He 
Atao ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds 

ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. 

cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 





for bacteriological examination. Suct 
oratories are maintained by many 
states as an aid in diagnosing and co 
ling diseases and ailments of livestock 
poultry. 

The principal disease with which 
erysipelas might be confused is hog cholera 
In acute swine erysipelas the onset o 
attack as a rule is more sudden and abrupt 
and its course more rapid than in hog 
cholera, and body temperatures are gen- 
erally higher. In swine erysipelas there js 
evidence of more pain on handling the 
animal than in hog cholera. In swine af- 
fected with erysipelas the eyes remain clear 
and active, while in hogs affected with 
cholera they become dull and gummy, 
When hog cholera is suspected, it is essen- 
tial that something be done immediatel) 
to control it. Hog cholera will not wait and 
erysipelas should not. 

There is, at present, no known drug or 
combination of drugs that has proved 
beneficial in the treatment of swine ery- 
sipelas. Since the disease is propagated in 
the infected animal and apparently also i: 
the soil, it becomes a problem as to how 
best to handle erysipelas when it appears. 

As has been previously stated, the or- 
ganism may live in the soil for considerable 
periods of time, altho it can be destroyed 
thru the usual cleaning and disinfection 
measures when applied to the pens. Sinc 
the disease quite often manifests itself in a 
low-grade type of infection, and since it 
has been shown that animals affected with 
the chronic form may under certain cir- 
cumstances pass it on to normal hogs, it 
becomes quite apparent that such animals 
should be removed from the herd. 

There is a specific serum for use in treat- 
ing acute cases of erysipelas in swine. To 
be effective it must be used as soon after 
infection takes place as possible. The long- 
er the hogs are sick before serum treat- 
ment, the less value is derived from such 
treatment. 


Waen acute swine erysipelas strikes it is 
not to be trifled with; it must be fought off 
in the early stages with sufficient serum 
dosage. After the disease once establishes 
itself and becomes chronic, the value of the 
serum is very limited. 

The protection afforded by serum alone 
depends greatly upon the type and extent 
of infection on the farm. Passive immunity 
(protection) at best may be established for 
30 days. However, it is wisest not to place 
too much confidence in protection so in- 
duced past a two-week period. 

In certain sections of the Cornbelt the 
disease has progressed to such an extent 
that in recent years a large-scale experi- 
ment has been conducted using the simul- 
taneous method of vaccination under re- 
stricted conditions. Co-operation has been 
effected among several of the state live- 
stock sanitary authorities, state experiment 
stations, and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the USDA. Certain herds are 
being vaccinated with the serum and 
culture, and accurate records are being 
kept of the results. 

The plan is to run this project for several 
years before a final decision is reached as to 
the applicability of the serum and culture 
method of vaccination in the United States. 
So far the results have been quite satisfac- 
tory, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to get full information. 

In handling diseases of swine, owners 
should get in contact with their state and 
local veterinary services, and this is par- 
ticularly important in combating actual! or 
suspected outbreaks of swine erysipelas. END 
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The New Movies 
Reviewed by Bob Clark 







From “The Gay Sisters." Barbara Stan- 
wyck and George Brent talk it over with 
the lawyers. She has lots of money, but he 
controls it, and—well, go see for yourself! 


Mrs. Miniver (M-G-M): As an ex- 
cellent and probably averagely au- 
thentic story of war and the English, 
this film does much to prove that battles 
aren't always won in the front lines. 
Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon are 
the Minivers, and they’ll convince you 
Hitler’s due for a licking. Twenty 
miles. * 


This Gun for Hire (Paramount): One 
of the luckiest young ladies in Holly- 
wood, Veronica Lake has had two 
assignments any star would jump at, 
and this makes number three. Weird, 
fast-moving melodrama, This Gun is 
worthy of Alfred Hitchcock, may be a 
greater hit than Hitchcock’s recent 
Saboteur. Twenty miles. * 


The Gay Sisters (Warner Bros.): Trib- 
ulations of three sisters who inherit 500 
million dollars but have to borrow 
money to live on. Barbara Stanwyck is 
the most photographed of the trio; she 
has legal troubles with George Brent, 
who turns out to be her husband. The 
situation, in fact, is complex. With 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Nancy Coleman. 
Good but implausible. Ten miles. * 


Yankee Doodle Dandy (Warner 
Bros.): George M, Cohan was (and is) 
\merica’s best-known song-and-dance 
man and a real patriot, to boot. And 
Jimmy Cagney makes a good Cohan in 
spite of, or maybe because of, his usual 
infuriating brashness. Joan Leslie is the 
‘dandy.” Twenty miles* for Cagney- 
fanciers, 10* otherwise. 


TWENTY-MILE CLUB: Kings Row; 
Woman of the Year; In This Our Life; 
Reap the Wild Wind; Mr. Bug Goes to 
Town; Rio Rita; My Favorite Spy. END 


“Worth going that far to see. 
















































Axis gangsters will never black-out our way 
of life—not in a million years! 


As free people, we’re proud of the determined men behind lathe and plow—fight- 
ing for the soil they love. Reliance is proud that millions of these workers Re/y on 
Reliance Big Yank Work Shirts and Pants for extra comfort and wear. Every Big | 
Yank Shirt is made with three patented features: sweat-proof cigarette pocket, 
elbow-action sleeves and strain-proof yoke. Proud too, that so many of our armed 
forces rely on Reliance-made Parachutes, Mechanics’ Suits, Jackets, Pants, Shirts 

and Underwear. | 





















RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 7 New York Offices—200 Fifth Ave.— 1350 Broadway 


FREE! “The Interesting Story 
© of Parachutes.” Book- 
let by Captain Roger Don Rae, para- 
chute expert, telling how parachutes 
are used for peacetime, military and 
stunt purposes. How they are made 
and work, Just send postcard to 
Dept. S-3. 


MAKERS OF Aywon Shirts « Yankshire Coats 
Big Yank Jackets + Universal Pajamas 
Happy Home and Kay Whitney Frocks 































Drawings by Elmer Jacobs—Photograph by Marion Pease 
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Ujdomemaking Yepartment 


0, THE page opposite is the view of the J. 
M. Hall home, near Elkhart, Iowa, you see 
from the road as you turn into the driveway. 
The shade of the full-grown trees—maples and 
elms—the well-kept lawn, the garden of peren- 
nials, and the cool, inviting effect of the pool 
and rock garden combine to make a welcome 
sanctuary from the sun on hot summer days. 

It’s in August, when all the fresh, springlike 
green of the gardens and fields has matured 
beneath the summer sun, that attractive 
grounds surrounding the house return the 
greatest dividends. It is then that one feels 
amply repaid for all the planning, care, and 
time spent in beautifying the yard. To have 
always a pleasant spot at home where one can 
pause for a while after working in the garden or 
field affords a peace and quiet you cannot put 
into words. 


THERE'S an old well in the back yard of the 
Hall farmstead; there the men can relax com- 
fortably in talk while waiting to be called to 
meals, and children can splash about to their 
hearts’ content. All members of the Hall family 
co-operate in caring for the garden, keeping 
the fence chicken-proof, and watching with 
interest the progress of every flower bed and 
every shrub. It’s such folks as these who look 
upon their land as a place to make a home, in- 
stead of a mine, that contribute most in their 
community to farming as a way of life. 


SOMEONE has said that no home is too wealthy 
to exempt the girls from helping with the 
housework. Certainly tasks learned at home 
come easily and quickly, and no better way has 
yet been discovered for teaching young girls 


Garden Talk 


Women have so much to say 
Over fences every day, 

As they work among their flowers 
In their gardens endless hours, 
Talking of the bugs that eat 

The bright flowers at their best; 
Speaking much of bulbs and roots 
And of canning summer fruits, 
Of preserves and clothes to make; 
Giving recipes for cake; 

Telling secrets that they prize 
That help them to economize. 
Perhaps they gossip some, but oh! 
It’s restful leaning on a hoe, 

And there is so much to be said 
Above a growing flower bed. 


—Grace Noll Crowell 


itd ly 


to accept and to enjoy the responsibilities that 
later give them the disciplined confidence in 
themselves which is so splendid. Just as fortu- 
nate as the girl who learns by working beside 
her mother is the girl who today is doing the 
work of a brother or hired man during the 
labor shortage. The opportunity to work along 
with her father is equally valuable, and there is 
established a wonderful father-daughter under- 
standing that might not otherwise be there. 


We SALUTE the girls who are so capably doing 
men’s jobs, but we’d like to add this bit of 
advice: Patriotism doesn’t demand shiny, red 
faces or rough hands. Boys can let the sun and 
wind and rough work do their worst and man- 
age only to look more handsome. But is there 
anything lovely about a girl with sun-streaked, 
dried-out hair, peeling nose, or broken finger 
nails? So, girls, don’t forget you are girls and 
can indulge yourselves in all the feminine tricks 
you know to keep your looks. Develop a 
smooth, healthy tan, but don’t overdo it. Wear 
a wide-brimmed hat, and protect your hands 
with gloves. Stock your dressing table with 
generous supplies of face and hand creams and 
lotions, manicure aids, and all the other cos- 
metics that help to keep you looking your best 

and use them regularly. There isn’t a man 
who would say it wasn’t worth it! 


A PLAN-for-Today-and-Tomorrow Tip from 
Editor Fox: Earmark five cents of the price you 
get for every dozen eggs for a single year from 
a flock of 200 hens and invest the amount to- 
day in a War Bond, which can be cashed later 
for a new refrigerator, range, or sewing ma- 
chine—when such necessities are available. END 
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1. This is how Mrs. H. M., Kansas, eco- 
nomically made up for lack of closet space. 
She used two tiers of three securely fastened 
orange crates and placed them about two 
and a half feet apart. Across their tops she 
nailed a one-inch-thick board, as wide as 
the crates, then put in a shelf, made of a 
one-by-12-inch board, between the tiers 
and far enough below the top to allow for 
hat space. (Another crate may be used 
here.) Under the shelf went an old broom 
handle on which to hang clothes. Near the 
bottom she fastened another broom handle 
which serves as a shoe rest. The whole is 
painted (or it may be papered), and Mrs. 
M. has made colorful cretonne curtains to 
fit over the front of the closet. 


@® Toremove paraffin from a cooking utensil, 
Mrs. E. E., Ohio, says to pour boiling water 
into the pan. When the water is cool, the 
paraffin will have risen to the top and hard- 
ened. One can pick it off easily. 


@ A soiled dust cloth is no friend to your 
furniture; dust scratches the finish. Mrs. 
L. I. B., Ohio, says to shake the dust cloth 
well before using and replace it often. 


2. What were once thick, old phonograph 
records are now lovely wall plaques at the 
home of Mrs. B. H., lowa. She painted several 
records a solid color, then stenciled on some 
and pasted on others designs suitable to the 
type of room in which the plaques are hung— 
flowers, frisky puppies, kittens, and so on. Mrs. 
H. drilled two small holes near the top of the 
disks, thru which she ran ribbon to hang them. 
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% Household News 


in drawers become a problem when they 
slide around and can’t be found where 
they’re expected to be. Mrs. N. M. J., 
Nebraska, suggests holding them down 
with thumbtacks. 


@® When brooms and brushes are stored with 
the weight resting on their bristles they lose 
their shape and much of their efficiency. Hang 
them on the wall, advises Mrs. M. S., lowa. 
Nails or hooks spaced to handle the different 
types of brooms serve well as hangers. 


3. Mrs. E. B. G., Ohio, calls this “Handy 
Mandy.” It is keeper for all the sewing 
supplies she needs and, placed above the 
sewing machine, holds them within arm’s 
reach. Two pieces of plywood or wallboard 
nailed together at right angles are the 
foundation. Paint it; then on the back 
board place a few hog rings or hooks for 
thimbles, scissors, tape measure. Fasten a 
pincushion in the middle. On the shelf 
secure finishing nails, far enough apart to 
hold spools of thread. 











@® It's really play to use the new individual 
ice-cube makers. Twelve of them, made of a 
new clear plastic, Ethocel, fit into a steel tray. 
The tray fits into the freezing compartment of 
most mechanical refrigerators. A different fruit 
or vegetable juice may be frozen in each cup 
at the same time! If only one or two cubes are 
wanted, all that’s necessary is to take out 
that many cups without removing the tray. A 
slight pressure of the fingers on the sides or 
bottom of the cup releases the ice cube. Tray 
with 12 cups, under $2. Extra cups are sold 
separately, if you'd want them. (Sanitray, 
Swift Mfg. Co., 247 McDougall Ave., Dept. 
SF, Detroit, Michigan.) 


@® If you tire of replacing the cloth filters 
for your coffee-maker you will find satis- 
faction in the clothless plastic one which 
fits most glass coffee-makers. A spring 
tension holds the filter in place, while a 
safety catch keeps it from falling out and 
breaking the bowl. About 50 cents. (The 
Silex Co., Dept. SF, Hartford,Connecticut.) 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each help- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are used in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly, upon their publication.—Editor 





All Around the House 





@@® Small! boxes which house tiny articles 
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*% Good Ideas From Our Readers 











4. Two apple baskets went into the making of 
this good-sized laundry hamper. Mrs. B. B., 
Kansas, fastened the tops of the baskets to- 
gether with fine wire. She hinged the bottom 
of the upper basket (which is the top of the 
hamper) and put on a knob to open and close 
it easily. The whole basket was painted. |f 
you're artistic you could trim various parts of 
the hamper or use decalcomanias. There are 
enough air spaces to prevent mildew and un- 
pleasant odors. 


@® Mrs. J. J. P., Nebraska, protects her 
baby’s furniture and toys with a coat of 
wax. She says to clean them first, then rul 
with wax. They’ll resist dirt, and shine long 


@® Mrs. A. L., New York, has found that an 
old percolator makes a handy watering pot 
for houseplants. Paint the percolator and it 
will take its decorative place on a shelf. 


5. Whether you want a magazine and 
utility rack or a fruit and vegetable rack, 
this shows you how to make it easily from 
three empty fruit crates and four lengths 
of one-by-two-inch lumber. Smooth the 
ends of the “legs” with sandpaper, then 
nail the crates to them securely—as {a1 
apart as you desire. Paint it. It’s a dandy 
If you like a closed compartment with 
writing space, cut off the corners of one 
side at the top, hinge on a cover. END 
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ROLLERS 


Pamper the rubber-mounted wringer rolls; you’ll need long, efficient serv- 
ice from them. Turn under buttons and buckles before running garments 
< thru to avoid cutting the rubber. Wipe the rollers with a damp cloth and 
dry thoroly. Between washdays, release the pressure; if left on constantly it 
tends to weaken the spring, flatten the rollers; and rollers may stick. 








INSIDE CARE 
Cleanliness is golden in caring for the washing machine. After draining, 
wash, rinse, and dry the tub; remove the agitator, cylinder, or vacuum 
<< cups, and clean well. Also clean the sediment trap. It is better to use a 
water-softening cleanser in washing and avoid hard-water rings around 
the tub. If such rings are allowed to remain in the tub they will collect 
more dirt which will eventually break down the cleaning power of the 
washer. To remove resistant spots or stains, rub with whiting or a very 
fine scouring agent. Never use harsh abrasives; they’ll eventually roughen 
the finish, which would then prove more difficult to keep in condition. 


LOADING 


Overloading the washer strains the motor and the clothes and makes it 
impossible to get good results. Keep down the load (average five to eight 
pounds), using just enough water, and keep up the machine’s efficiency. 


CORD 


Don’t connect the electric washing machine cord to the outlet with the 
machine in gear. And after disconnecting it, wipe dry and reel under the 
machine or coil and hang it on the hooks provided. Keep it away from the 
floor so it won’t collect dirt and moisture and get trampled on and bent. 









































EXTERIOR 


After cleaning the inside of the tub, be sure to do likewise to the exterior 
so it will retain its original luster. Prop the lid up a few inches to allow 
free circulation of air, to dry it thoroly, and to prevent a musty odor. 


+ YOUR WASHER 


Long May It Serve! 











A GOOD part of today’s job of preserving washables is keeping them clean, 
and the washing machine co-operates 100 percent in helping with this job. It’s 
natural to want to keep it in tiptop shape. The day when one can purchase a 
new, better machine is indefinite, but until that time it’s an important part of 
every homemaker’s business to know how to use and care for this helper. 








MOTOR 
Sealed motors require no oiling, but if yours is the open-type model make 
sure it is free from dust; oil it and wringer parts regularly, following the 
instructions given by the manufacturer of your type washing machine. 








LOCATION 


Reserve a special part of the room for the washer, where it won’t get 
xnocked against and chipped. Make a slip-cover for it from washable 
ton and keep over the machine when it isn’t in use—to ward off the dust. 


DRAIN 


\iter rinsing with clear water, leave the drain faucet or pump down be- 
cen washings or at least let it stay that way long enough to run out all 
‘ water and dry it completely. This will help preserve the rubber tubing 
| keep it fresh—and will save your having to wipe up spilled water later! 
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little dress, Design 950. 
Fine shirting which has been 
washed and washed is un- 
believably soft and silky 


Or, two shirts will make a 
practical suit, Design 948, 
fora little boy. Any young- 
ster would be proud of this 
two-piece suit made from a 
striped and a plain shirt 


Now YOU CAN WEAR can be salvaged to serve 


Dad's Shirts and Suits 


There’s enough material in ® 
two men’s shirts to make this 


. 


Always smart and neat isa 


crocheted snood to wear 
thruout the summer and fall 
with either suits or dresses. 
Directions for crocheting 
this design are on page 53 
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@To renew an old suit 
study Design 953, A 
blouse can be made from 
an old shirt, and fine cot. 
ton shirting for blouses isq 
practical, patriotic style 














Too, speaking of suits, 
man’s suit can be skillfully 
recut into a weil-tailored 
suit for a girl. Design 949 


shows how good materia! 











These makeovers are smart and thrifty! 





= everywhere, with their needles, can 
do more than they think to aid in the Victory 
program. The consumer division of the Office 
of Price Administration is urging everyone to 
conserve materials used in clothing to lessen 
the heavy wartime demands on all production 
mathinery. 

Each year thousands of men’s shirts are given 
away or torn up for dust cloths just because 
collars and cuffs are frayed beyond repair. 
Yet three-quarters of the fabric has much wear 
in it yet. 

On this page are pictured several ways in 
which good material can be salvaged from 
men’s shirts and suits. Two discarded shirts 
will make either a cunning dress for a little girl, 
or a practical suit fora  [ Continued on page 53 
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@ Here's a long-sleeved version of De- 
sign 953, a blouse that will perk up 
even the most weary suit. One can 
readily picture it made of worn mo 
terial, either in plain or striped fab- 
ric. In cutting the skirt from Design 


949, at left, the skirt front is placec 
on the trouser back for wearability 








Patterns may be obtained for 15 
cents each. Address all orders di- 
rect to the Pattern Department, Suc 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowe. 
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Wess teen-ager wouldn’t like to have a room of her very own 
and have the fun of selecting wallpaper and paint and making room 
accessories to express her real self? 

To Antoinette Capek, who spends all of her time in a wheel 
chair, redecorating her room meant more than that. It was her 
first 4-H project, an interest shared by her mother, and a way to 
carry out the ideas in her head and the dreams of her courageous 
young heart. 

When Antoinette was 12 (she’s 16 now), she was stricken with 
infantile paralysis which left her lower body paralyzed, but four 
years in a wheel chair have not stolen her sweetness and charm. 

This young miss is always busy; of course her mother helps her. 
Antoinette writes, ‘Mother said if it hadn’t been for my 4-H proj- 
ect we wouldn’t have redecorated my bedroom or made her such 
a convenient clothes closet. Altho she has a great deal of work to do 
(my father isn’t living) taking care of me and doing the field work 
too, she always helps me no matter how tired she is.” 


Wien Antoinette refinished her bedroom furniture, her mother 
put the pieces on boxes so they could be reached easily. ‘‘ Painting 
the bed was quite a problem,” she says. “‘I painted all I could reach. 
Then she raised each leg of the bed on a chair. I wheeled myself 
around, painting as I went.” 

This was only the beginning, for she has made a dressing-table 
skirt, helped sew the curtains and the bedspread, made a shoe rack, 
hatbox, coat protector, and laundry bag. 

Wisconsin 4-H girls must be proud to have an interested member 
like this. Don’t you think just knowing about her will help the rest 
of us stop complaining? Perhaps we’ll be glad to use the things we 
have and get to work creating lovely rooms on a slim budget. 
Let’s learn a lesson and make the best of circumstances. END 


This dainty, ivory dressing-table skirt was hand-sewn by the clever fin- > 
gers of Antoinette. The skirt is made of curtain material, the lining is 
blue rayon taffeta. She made the attractive lamps for her glass-top 
table from wooden spools. The shades—notice them on either side of the 
mirror—were made from cardboard and twisted two-toned crepe paper 


There's a trick to making a good-looking rag rug. She crocheted this one » 
from two shades of heavy rug filler. It’s royal and colonial blue. Mrs. 
Capek sanded the old floor and refinished it with varnish and wax 


This room is gay! The wallpaper is two-toned blue stripes with wild roses 
and green leaves. The ceiling and woodwork are ivory. Don't you like 
the frilly curtains, organdy flower tiebacks, and the dainty bedspread? 





ANTOINETTE DRESSES UP Her oom 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


Four years in a wheel chair have not discouraged 
Antoinette Capek. She is learning to play the piano 
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ee porches should 
be most popular now, serving as 
the family dining- and _ living- 
rooms. Even a shaded yard lends 
a cooling atmosphere for serve- 
yourself suppers. If we let outdoor 
meals take as little preparation 
time and energy as possible, they 
may be enjoyed much and often. 

Fresh vegetable salads with a 
refreshing, tart dressing, meat 
salads (from leftovers), macaroni, 
and potato salads are grand main- 
stays for outdoor service. Serve 
as many vegetables raw as you 
can. Plan for at least one hot dish. 

There needn’t be a great deal 
of kitchen work. For example, in 
the food arranged here, the eggs 
may be cooked in the morning 
while the tomatoes are being 
cleaned and chilled. (Cut these 
into wedges and fill some just be- 
fore serving.) Keep a supply of 
already-mixed pastry in the re- 
frigerator, ready to be rolled for 
just such desserts as the tarts. The 
frankfurters can be stuffed and 
waiting to be popped into the 
oven just before you leave for a 
quick cleanup. Clean the corn 
then, too, so when you return to 
place the food on trays it may be 
put into the cooking water. With 
bread, butter, milk or beverage 
you'll have a meal good in 
appearance, taste, and food value. 


FRUITED GELATIN TARTS —Mrs. N. D., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Pour a half cup sugar over ber- 
1 quart fresh blueberries ries; let stand one hour. Drain 
or raspberries juice, measure, and add enough 
1 package lemon-flavored gelatin water to make the one and three- 
134 cup hot blueberry or quarters cups; heat. Dissolve gel- 
raspberry juice and water atin in this hot liquid; add lemon 
1% cup lemon juice juice and set aside to cool. When 
Ye cup heavy cream starting to congeal, add cream, 
1% cup sugar one-quarter cup sugar, and beat 
12 baked tart shells until light and fluffy. Add 
drained berries, mix, and pour 
mixture into tart shells or individual molds. Chill until firm. 
Serve with sweetened whipped cream, and top with extra ber- 
ries, if desired. Serves 12. These are light, cool, good! 


Ye cup sugar 





STRING BEANS A LA LOUNSBROUGH —DMrs. A. J. L., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Heat beans; season with butter 
4 tablespoons butter and salt and arrange on platter. 
Yo teaspoon salt Add one cup cheese to hot white 
2 cups grated American cheese sauce. Pour over beans. Arrange 
2 cups hot white sauce egg slices over sauce, and sprinkle 
3 hard-cooked eggs, sliced with chopped onion and remain- 
1% cup chopped green onion ing cheese. Place in warm oven 

and tops long enough to melt cheese on top. 
Serve immediately. Serves six. 


4 cups cooked green beans 
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For good foods from readers. Tested in 


Successful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Come and get it! It's a help-yourself supper, and the informality of serving it out of doors is 


right for summer evenings. Stuffed frankfurters and fruited gelatin tarts recipes are given here 


STUFFED FRANKFURTERS —Mrs. H. H., Mo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
2 cups canned pork and beans Mash pork and beans and mix 
2 tablespoons pickle relish with relish and chili sauce. Split 
2 tablespoons chili sauce frankfurters lengthwise, without 
12 frankfurters cutting apart. Pack bean stuffing 
12 slices bacon into frankfurters and wrap each 
with a slice of bacon; fasten with 
a toothpick. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 25 minutes. Serves 
six (two apiece). Pass the catsup or mustard if you like. 





TASTY SWEET CORN —Mrs. Jj. D. W., Ill. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 slices bacon, diced Fry bacon until crisp. Add 
4 cups fresh sweet corn corn, green pepper, seasonings, 
1 cup chopped green pepper and water; cover, and cook 15 
114 teaspoons salt minutes in lightly covered skillet. 
V4 teaspoon pepper Serves six to eight. 

%/3 cup water 





EGG SALAD —Mrs. E. L. M., Pa. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
6 hard-cooked eggs, diced Combine the eggs, meat, cel- 
¥, cup chopped cooked meat ery, pickles, and onion; sprinkle 
11% cups diced celery with salt and paprika. Add the 
6 tablespoons chopped pickle salad dressing and mix well. 
3 tablespoons chopped onion Chill thoroly. Serve on lettuce 
3, teaspoon salt with potato chips or toasted 
4 teaspoon paprika rolls, sliced tomatoes and cucum- 
VY cup salad dressing bers. Serves six. [Continued on page /8 





Look Ahead! 


Foods frozen or dried today mean healthful 
meals tomorrow. Plan now to store the 


garden's goodness for winter days to come 





By Genevieve A. Callahan 


Photographs by Stanley Studio 


Scald and dip in cold water 


A you planning to put away some fresh 
vegetables and fruits in your local freezing 
locker plant? Do you figure on drying sweet 
corn, and perhaps apples, peaches, or pears? 
Then you’ll want the latest and best advice 
that practical experience and scientific ex- 
periment can furnish regarding these meth- 
ods of preserving food. 


To Get Fruits Ready for Freezing 


Getting fruits ready for freezing is quite 
simple. Select ripe, rich-flavored ones, at 
just the right stage for eating. Prepare them 
as for the table, slicing or dicing large fruits. 
Pack with or without sugar or sirup in glass 
jars or heavy waxed paper cups or cartons, 
leaving one inch head space in pint jars 
or small containers, one and one-half inches 
in quart jars. Cover tightly and hurry them 
to the sharp-freezer. 

As to whether or not to add sugar or sirup, 
the rule is this: (1) Fruits and berries that 
are to be used for pies, or for making jelly 
or jam, are best frozen without adding either 
sugar or sirup. (2) Berries or other juicy 
fruits intended for serving uncooked for des- 
sert are best mixed with sugar before freez- 
ing. To each three or four pounds (or two to 
three quarts) crushed, chopped, sliced, or 
whole fruit add one pound (two cups) sugar 
and mix until sugar is [ Continued on page 49 





BLANCHING TABLE FOR VEGETABLES 
TO BE FROZEN 


Vegetables Blanching Time 


Asparagus 2 to 3 minutes 





Beans, string or snap 2 to 3 minutes 
"green lima ¥ to 11/4 minutes 
Broccoli, green sprouting 3 to 4 minutes 
Brussels sprouts 3 to 4 minutes 


Carrots, diced or sliced 2 to 3 minutes 


” 





small whole 3 to 5 minutes 
Cauliflower, broken 2'/, to 3'% minutes 
Corn, to be frozen on cob 7 to 10 minutes 

* to be cut off 2 to 4 minutes 
Peas, green 1 minute 


Spinach and other greens 1 to 2 minutes 











@ For directions for making a simple kitchen dehydratér, 
send for U. S. D. A. Bulletin No. 984, “Farm and 
Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables,” Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. (price five cents) Pack fruits in sugar or sirup 
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& there’s magic in make-up, 
magic that can overcome plain fea- 
tures, give distinction and beauty to 
dull faces. But the trick is in finding 
the right shades, for colors that are 
off key make your face look painted, 
no matter how skillfully they’re ap- 
plied. Back in the days when powder 
came in two shades, white and light 
flesh, and rouge and lipstick confined 
themselves to a garish red, screaming 
orange, or sickly pink, women had 
little choice. 

Now, every woman can find make- 
up so subtly suited to her own coloring 
that it truly enhances her natural 
beauty. Cosmetic manufacturers offer 
a wide range of lovely colors from 
which to choose, and you can find the 
exact shades of rouge and lipstick that 
complement your skin tones and bring 
out the beauty in your eyes and hair. 

In selecting your make-up, let’s 
discard the old-fashioned idea that it 
should be determined wholly by the 
color of your hair. Many a blonde and 
brunette have the same color skin, and 
the smart modern woman selects her 
make-up according to the tint of her 
skin. But only when your skin shade is 
exactly to your liking is it imperative 
to match it exactly in powder. Skins 
with a ruddy cast can be subdued -by 
selecting powder with a creamy shade. 
Sallow complexions come to life if 
your powder has undertones of pink, 
and no one will ever guess your com- 
plexion is too pink if the powder has 
greenish or mauve tints blended into it. 


lr YOU do your beauty-shopping in 
the cosmetic department of a large 
department store, the clerk is well 
acquainted with all the shades of pow- 
der and can help you select yours. 
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Another good way is to take advan- 
tage of the generous offers of several 
leading cosmetic companies to supply 
you with anywhere from half-dozen to 
a dozen samples of powder. 


Most complexions fit into one of 
three types—clear, golden, or pink. 
The majority of American women 
have clear skins, without predomi- 
nantly yellow or bluish undertones. 
Their best powder tones are found in 
the peach or light-rachel field, and 
clear red tones of rouge and lipstick 
give a vital, radiant look. This type of 
skin should depend on true-to-skin 
powder tones and vibrant rouge and 
lipstick, to make it truly outstanding. 

If your skin is clear, look for rouge 
and lipstick under such shades as Navy 
Red, Scarlet, Siren, and Brass Band, 

Does your skin have tints of gold and 
yellow in it? Powders of deeper peach 
and rachel No. 2 will blend best with 
it. You can use either brown or black 
mascara, and your rouge and lipstick 
call for golden-red tones. Among these 
you will find Paint Red, Pirate Gold, 
Chilibean, and Ayerclover. 

If your skin has a blue-blood un- 
dertone, it calls for blue-red make-up. 
You'll find your best shades of rouge 
and lipstick under such shades as Flag 
Red, Blush, Plum, and Ripe Cherries. 
Red-headed? Select powder about 











the same as for golden skin, but you 
rouge and lipstick should have more of 
the gold and less of the red. Pome- 
granate, Flame, and Honey are color 
names that should help you in select- 
ing the right ones. 


Now if we could only stop here, how 
simple it would be! But we also have 
to consider the color of your dresses. It 
isn’t necessary, by any means, to have 
a separate make-up scheme for each 
dress. However, every smartly made- 
up woman should have two, and pref- 
erably three, shades of rouge and lip- 
stick. Stop and consider—it’s no ex- 
travagance! The next time you buy a 
new dress, simply add to it the small 
price of a new rouge and lipstick, if the 
dress is a new color. Three sets of make- 
up may cost three times as much as one 
but they also last three times as long. 

When you’re wearing red, choose 
rouge and lipstick as near the shade of 
your dress as possible. Never an 
orangeish rouge with a red dress! 
Black, white, and gray demand clear- 
er, truer reds, and soft blues are com- 
plemented by light rose tones. Lighter 
shades of powder and your brightest 
rouge and lipstick are more flattering 
for evening wear. 





Next time you’re all dressed up with 
some place to go, take a good critical 
look at your make-up. If it’s not in 
harmony with your coloring and your 
dress, it will give a harsh, unflattering, 
and aging appearance. Study your 
coloring carefully, keeping in mind the 
colors you usually wear, go -shop- 
ping for the right shades of powder, 
rouge, and lipstick and you can 
achieve a colored-by-nature appeat- 
ance your friends will admire. END 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors. 


First Aid. I’ve instructed our children on 
the importance of calmness and immediate 
care of “‘hurts” which are likely any time 
on the farm. It has proved valuable time 
and again. For example, one day I was 
called away from home. While I was gone 
the ice tongs fell on our four-year-old, cut- 
ting a gash in his head. His 13-year-old 
brother quieted his fears, calmly carried 
him indoors, stopped the bleeding, and 
applied an antiseptic. I think all youngsters 
should know what to do in case of accidents. 


Mrs. C. S. C., Leader, Minn. 


In Her Hair. Our three-year-old has fine, 
curly hair which, naturally, snarls and pulls 
when combed. She used to prctest so 
vigorously to my combing it. But now I 
say, “‘Let’s see who’s in your hair this 
morning,” and she has fun naming mem- 
bers of the family and her playmates in 
each stroke of the comb, remarking, 
“Jimmy hangs on tight,” or “Mary 
doesn’t pull much this morning, does she?” 
She entirely forgets to fuss, she’s so ab- 
sorbed in her game. It’s much easier for 
me, too.—Mrs,. V. T. R., Evart, Mich. 


Fire Lover. Last summer our young son 
developed an interest in playing with 
matches. Oftentimes he’d start fires when 
he thought I couldn’t see him. No amount 
of scolding stopped him. I decided to urge 
him to play and work with fire, thinking 
that frequency would wear off the novelty 
and desire for the hazard. I began asking 
Son to start the fire in the range, to light 
the lamps. At first he liked the idea, but 
gradually the fun wore off and he tired of 
the chores. However, I kept him fire-busy 
for three weeks, at the end of which time 
he was completely happy to stay away from 
matches and their workings.—Mrs. O. M. 
J., Canton, S. Dak. 


While They Wait. We have four small 
children, from one to seven years in age. 
Before we go visiting I clean and dress them 
first, then get ready myself. Usually, by the 
time I was ready to leave, the youngsters 
had played and got themselves dirty. 
Finally, in desperation, I purchased pic- 
ture books for the children; the only time 
they are allowed to look at these is when 
they’re dressed and waiting to go away. 
The books keep them pleasantly occupied 
yet clean, and the children look forward to 
“book time.””—Mrs. J. B., Aplington, lowa. 





Why not tell us of your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every 
successful reader's idea published. Please 
address your Forum letters to Elizabeth Cobb 
Ellis, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 










1. It was one of those scenes that can leave 
a family feeling unhappy for days. I'd spent 
the afternoon at Cousin Sally’s, leaving Timmy 
and Big Tim home together . . . Well, Timmy 


Oe es et 
2. He’d just gone for the hair brush as I got 
home, and it made my heart ache to hear 
Timmy threatening to run away if he got 
spanked. I decided there must be some way 
to avoid these scenes at laxative time. 









4. “Forcing can upset his whole nervous sys- 
tem. Give him a pleasant-tasting laxative... 
Fletcher's Castoria. It’s made especially for 
children. They like to take it. And it’s effec- 
tive, yet safe and gentle. Why not try it?” 





6. Timmy took Fletcher’s Castoria like a 
lamb, and just loved the taste. It worked won- 
derfully, too. Since then the only use Big 
Tim has for the hair brush is to brush his hair. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+t'liktzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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“If he spanks me, I’m gonna 
run away from home!” 


needed a laxative, but he balked at the bad- 
tasting medicine, so his father tried to force it 
down him. Timmy shrieked and struggled, and 
Big Tim lost his temper... 





3. “Tim,” I said, “maybe we're at fault about 
this. Let’s call Sally. She used to be a nurse, 
you know.” Tim agreed anything was worth 
trying, so I phoned Sally.“Heavens!”’ she said, 
“vou shouldn't force medicine down the child. 





5. That night, our druggist told us he always 
recommended Fletcher's Castoria. He said 
many doctors approve it, too, because it’s a 
laxative made especially for children. I was con- 
vinced and got the money-saving Family Size. 





1. Senna, obtained 
from the leaf of the 
Cassia plant, is the 
chief ingredient of 
Fletcher's Castoria 





2. Medical literature con- 
tains many favorable ref- 
erences to senna as a 
gentle and effective laxa- 
tive ingredient... 





_ 3. Seldom does sen- 
3 na disturb the appe 
: Rn. tite and digestion, or 
: a= cause nausea... 
igs, 
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4. Senna works prima- 
rily in the lower bowel, 
with an almost natural 
action. ep A 
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UMMM! COFFEE CAKE RIGHT OUT OF THE 

OVEN. MARTHA, IT'S WONDERFUL — BUT 

I KNOW I'LL EAT TOO MUCH y 
YOU EAT PLENTY JOAN! MARTHA'S 
COFFEE CAKE IS GOOD FOR You. 
\ ITS GOT EXTRA vi 














NEVER HEARD OF THAT BEFORE. 

IS HE KIODING YOUR LITTLE &, 
CITY MARTHA? ff NO- TOMS RIGHT, JOAN! 
edi f YOu SEE,I BAKE WITH 


\ 








NOT AT ALL! FLEISCHMANN'’S IS THE ONLy 
YEAST WITH ALL THESE VITAMINS — 
A, 81, D,AND G! NOT ONE OF THEM 
IS APPRECIABLY LOST IN THE OVEN. 
THEY ALL GO INTO YOUR 
BREAD OR ROLLS — FOR 





SOMETHING ELSE YOU MAY NOT KNOW, JOAN, 
IS THAT THE FLEISCHMANN’S YOU BUY 
NOWADAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY 
IN THE REFRIGERATOR. YOU CAN BUY 
ENOUGH FOR A WEEK AT ONE TIME. 
ANO SAY, WHY OON'T YOU SEND FOR 
FLEISCHMANN'S WONDERFUL NEW RECIPE 
BOOK? ITS PACKED WITH ALL KINOS OF 
OBLICIOUS NEW BREADS AND ROLLS 
: ANDO BUNS _ 


FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y, 





FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 
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Successful Recipes 


HEALTH BREAD —Mrs. A. F.C, S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Soften yeast in lukewarm water; add 
brown sugar, molasses, and lard, and 
let stand five minutes. Add coffee and 
salt; stir. Add flours and raisins; knead. 
Cover and let rise one hour. Knead 
again; cover and let rise another hour. 
Shape into loaves, let rise until doubled 
in bulk, and bake in moderate oven 
(375°) one hour. Makes three loaves. 


1 cup cold coffee 
infusion 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups graham or 
whole-wheat flour 

6 cups general- 
purpose flour 

1 cup raisins 


1 package granular 
or 1 cake fresh 
yeast 

1% cups lukewarm 
water 

Ye cup brown sugar 

Ye cup dark molasses 

Vo cép lard, melted 





HONEY SPICE CAKE —Mrs. J. E. W., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream butter and honey; add eggs and 
sour milk and beat well. Sift flour once, 
measure, and sift with soda, baking pow- 
der, cinnamon, ginger, and salt. Grad- 
ually add to honey mixture; mix well. 
Pour into two nine-inch-square layer cake 
pans and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
45 minutes. Cool and frost. 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon ginger 

4 teaspoon salt 


1 cup butter 

2 cups honey 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup sour milk 

4 cups flour 

11% teaspoons soda 





CHOCOLATE CHIP PIE 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. C. H. T., Minn. 


Mix graham cracker crumbs and but- 
ter and press into a nine-inch pie pan; 
chill. Pour milk over marshmallows; cool. 
Whip cream; add to marshmallow mix- 
ture. Add grated chocolate and mix 
thoroly. Pour into graham cracker crust 
and chill until firm. Serve with mint-flavored whipped cream, if desired. 


114 cups graham mallows, chopped 
cracker crumbs 1 cup heavy cream 

Ye cup butter, melted 1/ square bitter 

Ve cup scalded milk chocolate, grated 

1% pound marsh- 





FRUIT WHIP —Mrs. C. B., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Put all ingredients in a bowl; beat with 
rotary beater until stiff—three to five 
minutes. Pile in sherbet glasses and chill. 
Serves six to eight. This is a quickie to 
prepare. 


1 egg white 

4 cup confectioners’ 
sugar 

4 teaspoon almond 
extract 


cup fruit pulp 
(cooked prunes, 
apricots, apples, 
crushed berries, 
peaches) 








% Luncheon Idea: Roll out your favorite biscuit dough recipe; spread 
with butter and sprinkle with chopped crisp bacon. Roll as for jelly 
roll; cut into one-inch-thick slices, and bake on greased baking sheets. 
Serve creamed hard-cooked eggs or carrots and peas over these bacon 
rolls and pass a crisp combination salad. Cookies and fresh fruit bring 
this luncheon to a tasty close.—Mrs. W. F. I., IIl. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


For our health’s sake 


EVERY DAY WE NEED— 


Milk: At least one pint for adults, one and one-half pints for growing children. 
(Use skimmed and whole milk, buttermilk, cheese on the table and in cooking.) 

Egg: One for each (or at ieast four a week). 

Leafy, green, or yellow vegetable: One serving for each. 

Tomatoes or raw salad greens: One or more servings. 

Potatoes: One serving. 

Fruit: Two or more servings, one raw. (Citrus fruits are good sources of Vitamin C 
and should be eaten regularly, interchangeably with tomatoes.) 

Lean meat, poultry, fish: One or more servings. (Dried beans, peas, and lentils 
may substitute for this once in a while; so may eggs and cheese—rich in proteins, 
Vitamin B, and iron. Don’t forget iron-rich iiver, kidney, and salt-water fish.), 

Enriched bread: At least two servings. (Use whole-grain cereals often.) 

Serve butter regularly. Be moderate in serving sweets; use enough to satisfy the 
appetite, but not to jade it. Water is important; we need at least six glasses daily 
and more in hot weather—with extra salt to replace that lost by perspiration. 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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entirely dissolved. (3) Fruits that discolor 
easily (such as sliced peaches or apples or 
pitted cherries) must be covered immedi- 
ately with cold medium or heavy sirup. 


Freezing Vegetables 


Vegetables, being non-acid, require even 
ereater care and faster work than fruits in 
preparing them for freezing. Pick them 
when they are just right for eating. Prepare 
as for cooking, cutting them into uniform 
pieces, not too large; blanch or scald them 
briefly and cool quickly, then pack and 
take to the locker for a quick-freeze. 

The timing of this blanching process is 
extremely important, not only for best 
color and flavor of the frozen product, but 
for highest nutritive value as well. Each 
vegetable must be scalded just barely long 
enough to stop action of the enzymes or 
ferments that would otherwise change 
flavors and destroy vitamins during storage. 
Blanching must not be continued so long as 
to give a cooked flavor to the vegetable, 
or to dissolve out large amounts of water- 
soluble vitamins and minerals. 


Blanching: Have a large kettle (two or 
three gallons) of water boiling furiously. 
Put about a quart of the freshly prepared 
vegetable into a wire-mesh frying basket 
or a big strainer or a loose cheesecloth 
bag. Lower it into the water and shake or 
swirl it around while scalding the exact 
number of minutes given in the table on 
page 45, allowing shorter time for small 
pieces, longer time for larger ones. 


Cooling and Packing: Remove blanched 
vegetables from boiling water and cool im- 
mediately, thoroly and quickly, in running 
water or ice water. But be sure you don’t 
let vegetables soak in the cold water! 
Drain and pack at once in containers, dry 
or covered with a two-percent brine. (Pro- 
portions for brine: one-quarter pound or 
one-half cup salt dissolved in six quarts 
water, or one tablespoon salt in three cups 
water.) Most vegetables keep their color 
and flavor best when covered with this 
mild brine. Sweet corn and greens, tho, 
are better dry. 

Vegetables in brine must, of course, be 
packed in glass jars or other liquid-proof 
containers, leaving head space of one to one 
and one-half inches for expansion, as for 
fruits. Those to be frozen dry may be 
packed in parchment or waxed paper, or 
tin cans—lacquer-lined for green things 
that react and change color in contact 
with plain tin. All containers should be 
covered practically airtight. 

Make sure your freezing locker is kept 
at a temperature not higher than five 
degrees in order to prevent gradual losses 
of flavor or vitamins during storage. 


Directions for Drying 


Of all vegetables, corn is probably most 
satisfactory and most popular for drying at 
home. Scald the ears six to eight minutes, 
to set the milk; dip quickly in cold water, 
then cut off whole-kernel style. (Scrape the 
cobs into a saucepan, cook, and serve to 
your family; don’t add scrapings to the 
whole grains.) Spread kernels in thin lay- 
ers, about three-quarters-inch thick, on 
cheesecloth-covered wire mesh or slatted 
wood trays; cover with cheesecloth to keep 
out dust and insects [ Continued on page 53 





It's easy to keep a sink | 
looking its best with Bon Ami! “~S... 


I’ve had my sink for a long time, but it’s still 
bright and easy to clean! . . . that’s the boast of 
many women who use Bon Ami regularly. Why 
not profit from their experience? Keep your 
sink smooth, bright, new-looking with Bon 
Ami. It’s quick and easy to use, because it cleans 
and polishes at the same time. What’s more, Bon 
Ami isn’t harsh or gritty. It doesn’t scratch 
porcelain. It’s safe for all your cleaning! 


Bon 








Ami 


as it cleans 











If you aren't making $150 to $250 a month, now is the 
time to do something about it! With the American farmers 
being called on to i their production in the Food 
for Freedom program, they must keep abreast of the 
latest developments in agriculture. 


Because of this, the demand for our product is i ing 
daily—and five men are needed in each of the grain and 
livestock states to pr t our p to the farmer. 


If you know farmers and their problems, have a car and 
are interested in a selling job, write to one of the addresses 
below. 











if you live in New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, write 
Cc. R. Canfield, Box 511, Ravenna, Ohio; Minnesota, 
North and Sovth Dakota, write Sid Beebe, Box 555, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, or Okla- 
homa, write J. E. Nicholson, Box 152, Cameron, Missouri; 
Michigan or Indiana, write A. E. Schultz, Box 55, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. 
Cooper, Box 7, Galesburg, Illinois; lowa or Nebraska, 
write Ray Speck of S ful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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UQUID, TABLETS. SALVE, NOSE DROPS 
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FORGET 
CORNS! 


Doctor’s Retief Acts Instantly! 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads in- 
Stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
ressure; send pain flying. 
ase tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 


for quickly removing 
coras. Cost but a trifle. of 


D’ Scholls Z 
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CANNING 
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and CLIMALENE 
makes it EASY 


Fruit jars and other canning 
utensils must be really 
clean. Climalene does the 
job extra well, and with a 
minimum of work. Cuts 
grease, makes them sparkle, 
leaves no soapy film. 

Thrifty, too—a little goes 
so far. 


Read What Farm Women Say: 


“‘Climalene i3 fine for removing 
stains from fruit cans, vinegar 
jugs and cold-pack meat cans.” 
Paulding County, Ohio 

“A little Climalene loosens all 
grease with no fuss or bother.” 
Garwin, la. 

“Very good for removing milk 
scum. Requires less work than 
most cleansers.’’ LaPorte City, la. 
“I like Climalene to clean out 
cans that beef has been cold- 
packed in.”” Hardin County, Ohio 


Saves 3 Ways 
1. TIME—Dissolves grease and 
most stains quickly. 


2. WORK—Saves rubbing and 
scrubbing. 


3. SOAP—Climalene saves soap. 


The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio 


C WASH AND CLEAN with 


AT YOUR GROCERS 
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849. Summertime fem- 
ininity keynotes this dress 
—-soft fullness in skirt be- 
low a shaped yoke, gath- 
ers at shoulders, long roll 
collar, and tied belt. De- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 38. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires three and one-half 
yards 35-inch material to 
make this little dress. 


491. Accent here is on tiny-tot ap- 
peal as well as on practicality. The 
apron is cut on becoming lines, yet 
has a convenient tied back and 
drawstring neck: Panty included. 
Designed for sizes six months and 
one to six. Size two, apron, requires 
one yard 35-inch material; binding 
and panty, one-half yard 35-inch. 


886. Trimly tailored washable cot- 
ton overalls and shirt—grand for 
gardening and housework. There is 
also a short version for bicycling. 
Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 
Size 16 (34) requires three and one- 
half yards 35-inch material for over- 
alls; shirt, one and five-eighths yards. 


885. Refreshing cotton 
print for hot midsummer 
days. Instructions for the 
little crocheted bonnet, so 
popular this season, are 
included. Designed for sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 
(34) requires three and 
seven-eighths yards 35- 
inch material, or three and 
one-fourth yards 39-inch 
material, plus _rickrack 
and thread for bonnet. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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865 


865. Season’s classic with 
new crocheted rosettes 
for your lapel, hair, or 
shoes. A dress that will 
go everywhere with com- 
fort and smartness. De- 
signed for sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 38. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires three and one- 
eighth yards 35-inch ma- 
terial, plus rosettes. 
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Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0) The ceilings in my home are nine feet 
high. The living-room needs warmth and an 
illusion of more space. It opens directly from 
the dining-room; in fact, they are almost one 
room. | have pale green curtains in my dining- 
room. What colors might be used in these 
rooms ? 


A Probably the best way to obtain a feel- 
ing of light and space in your living-room 
will be to paint the woodwork in an oyster- 
white or light ivory, and paper the room in 
a lovely beige paper with an indistinct 
horizontal line. This will help reduce the 
height of the room. With soft green in the 
dining-room curtains I should choose a 
soft green carpet for the living-room and 
draperies of a large-flowered cotton print 
with the same green ground. The scale of 
the design will also help cut down the ceil- 
ing height. This same print could slip- 
cover the davenport, with plain brown 
and deep rose used for the other uphol- 
stered pieces. The dining-room could have 
the same wall color as the living-room, 
with a felt-base rug in soft browns and tans. 


0), What is the best color to paint the floor 
around the rug in our living-room? 


A I suggest you paint the floor a warm 
walnut brown, as this makes the best back- 
ground for a rug and other furnishings. Try 
to make it as nearly as possible the color of 
walnut wood for the best effect. This is 
better than a too-light, orangey color. 


0), When should valances be used, and what 
types are best? 


A Valances can be good or bad, depend- 
ing upon the type of drapery material and 
the style of the room, Some rooms with 
highly decorated walls and heavy furnish- 
ings are better with simple curtain treat- 
ments. Oftentimes, however, well-chosen 
valances give just that different look some 
windows need. In bedrooms, sunrooms, 
and breakfast rooms shirred or pleated 
valances are most suitable. You can work 
out many delightful variations in bright 
gingham, gay chintz, and colorful cre- 
tonnes for these informal rooms. In living- 
rooms you'll find the more formal valances, 
such as the swag type, are better. Inci- 
dentally, the latter is no longer difficult to 
make and hang, as special festoon rings are 
available at little cost which make it a job 
lor even an amateur. Materials most used 
lor living-room valances are damask, 
rayon satin, moire, velvet, and even 
heavy, wide fringe. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is free. 
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MAKING MADE FROM ONE 


BATCH OF MACA YEAST 
DOUGH—BAKED FRESH 
ON SEPARATE DAYS 


: 7 K’ 

2. You simply make them with Hi- 
Speed Maca Yeast—the yeast that 

eliminates old-time fuss and bother from 

home baking. Maca works fast, yet it keeps 

without refrigeration. So you can set in 

a handy supply, keep it on your pantry 

shelf—bake any time you wish. 

You'll love the grand old-fashioned 
flavor Maca gives to bakings. It will help 
you win the nicest compliments you've 
heard in a long time. Try it soon. Clip the 
coupon. Get the complete recipe and 
method for making all the delicious baked 
things shown in the picture. IT’S FREE! 


OU’LL feel like 

“Lady Bountiful” her- 
self when you serve these glo- . 
rious baked things to your family. A new 
treat every day! Brimming with substan- 
tial wholesomeness and goodness! And 
you'll save real money in the bargain. 

Think of it! A loaf of tempting Cinna- 

mon, Honey Bread, enticing Parker House 
Rolls, Poppyseed Bread, dainty Dinner 
Rolls and delightful Cheese Puffs—all for 
44 cents! And you don't have to use any of 
your precious sugar since recipe calls for 
corn-syrup and honey! 


It’s-easy, too. Nothing tricky or difficult. 


ASK FOR MACA! 


ecco oe ee em er ree ee re _— ee ee ee KK YE 


! NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept. 41-8 









Fast-Acting, 1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Q ° k Please send me Free recipe and method which tells 
UICK- how I can make 5 different kinds of baked goods for 


only 44c. 


Rising, 7 
Keeps wome -- 

Without Address a Ps 
Refrigeration. 











Books—aAli About Flowering Bulbs, by T. A. Weston. An amazing amount of useful information is here 
available on about 80 families of bulbs, among which are both hardy and tender kinds, spring flowering, 
summer flowering, and forcing kinds. Illustrated, 184 pages, $2.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 













FALSE TEET 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . . . If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. ©. P. Inc, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2936-H. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
na = | 


Books—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 
are full directions for laying out and constructing 
tile drains correctly. Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, 





WS.. SELL 
EALED WITHOUT, 
X or MET 
New Spalit- Second 
JIFFY-SEAL WAY! 


OTHING to melt or sterilize! Just moisten 

tough, transparent JIFFY-SEALS, press on 
and wrap gummed label around top—glasses are 
air-tight! Saves time, money—metal! Package of 25 
JIFFY-SEALS with gummed labels only 10c—at 5c 
to $1 stores, grocers, hardware stores—every where. 
| Clopay Gorp., 1322 Clopay Square, Cincinnati, O. 

















WOMEN WANTED 


You can make money supplying con- 
sumers with the well known Rawleigh 
Products. We supply stocks, equipment 
on credit; and teach you how. No ex- 
perience needed to start. Over 200 easi- 
ly sold home necessities. Large repeat 
orders. Permanent, independent, digni- 
fied. Many women now making splen- 
did income. Full or spare time. 


WRITE THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CoO. 
Dept. H-90-SHW Freeport, Ill. 
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for CORNS 


-It works 


while you walk as) 









® A painful, nagging corn 
needn't lay you up. No sir! As 
shown in the diagrams, this 
simple, sensible treatment 
works while you walk. 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters cost 
very little—only a few cents to - 
treat each corn—at all drug 3 
and toilet goods counters. ~~ 


*Stubborn cases may requtre morethan one application. 


BLUE-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS 





TOHGH ON WORMS / 
ag OW EIRDS / 





Thousands of raisers Insist on 
GIZZARD C Pst ES, the wormer 
they KNOW won "tsicken birds or check 
cogprotestion, B Forall 3 kinds of worms 
n, Large Round and Large Tape 
Worms. Gets the heads of = -9~¥ of 
Tapeworms ~ + ove mn the 
market can GIVEt om GIZZARD 
CAPSULE! Now before “* nae 


bing” worms hold back 
your winter egg te pt ae about 


1c or less ea At your nearby Lee 
Doster, Coun, feeder hatehery) or pect. Y 


reid rom H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 














SAVE UP TO 75%! 


Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and re- 
pairs. Standard Makes. Write for Free 
ulletin on telephones and prices. 


FARM TELEPHONE CO. 





ESSE |] Rorece Park Station Dept $4, Chiage, UL 








SAVE SUGAR 


device for home canning. 
i] mithy 


ening of fates etc. Saves 
vitamin ices 
Grinds ‘all ‘Standard-size 





now. $3.95 
MIKALSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. D. Box 761, Everett, W. 





OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 








ALL ENLARGEMENTS 


Films carefully developed and enlarged, 
8 ex., 25c; 16 ex., 50c. 


Ball Studios, Bex 275. St. Louis, Meo. 
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The Way THEY See It 


On PAGE 11 of the July Successful Farm- 
ing there appeared an article discussing 
the farmer’s problems as he plans for his 
farming and his living today and tomor- 
row. Among the ideas suggested was that 
of earmarking the War Bonds bought to- 
day for the things needed when the war 
is over. Many of our reader friends have 
already written to us about this article. 
Their ways of tackling the war and post- 
war situations make valuable reading. 
Portions of the first letters to reach us are 
printed below; others will follow. Please 
send us your letters, too.—The Editors 


Dear Editors: 


Since I read your editorial in the May 
issue when there was that “wave of com- 
placency” charged against farmers and 
farm people by our city folks, I had a 
feeling that Successful Farming’s editors 
really knew their work and business, be- 
cause what you said in your article of 
“Friend to Friend” was very true and I 
wanted to say thanks for seeing things in 
a farmer’s light, but was busy. 

And now when I read and reread your 
“The Way I See It” article I can truth- 
fully say that you have put into simple 
and clear words the thoughts of my own 
dream of tomorrow. I am planning to 
buy many needed things that I can’t buy 
today because of the war. I am planning 
new fences with creosote posts and good 
wire; cement feed floors, and better 
houses for hogs, cattle, and chickens; 
and more fertilizer for fields and crops— 
along with all the other things your 
dream farmer is planning for the future. 

For there will be a day when this war, 
as all wars, will be over. Then to make 
that day different from past war days, 
with depressions and failure, we will find 
that our monthly bond income will be 
the very thing to make our dream plan- 
ning now come true then.—F. E. K., Jowa 


Dear Editors: 


Well, your editorial, ““The Way I See 
It,” started my husband and me on a 
good evening’s discussion. We tried to 
decide whether we should do as the 
“farmer” says he is going to do or if we 
should do some things we’d thought up 
ourselves. This all for the sake of argu- 
ment, you understand. “He” says no 
more $250 land—of course not, but we 
think right now would maybe be a grand 
time to take on a debt and buy a farm 

. Debts are okay if they are made at the 
right time. The country is run on credit 
they say, and the next two to five years 
could pay off the mortgage easily. Could, 
we say. . . [If you do buy, make a large 
down payment, and be sure you can 
safely carry the load thru another de- 
pression.—Editors | 

The daydreams of the “farmer” are 
something all of us have. We’ve got a few 
bonds labeled ‘“‘furniture,” and so on. 
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When it’s time to cash them let’s hop 
we’ve had a chance to forget war. Every- 
one has some of the spirit of helpfulness 
during these times. Maybe it concerns us 
and our families mostly, but some of it 


can’t help touching others, too.—Mr. and 


Mrs. L. F. B., Iowa 


Dear Editors: 


Mr. “Farmer” in last month’s “The 
Way I See It” is as straight a ‘thinker as 
his well-to-do California Chinese truck 
farmer contemporary, who recent 
coined this success formula on his 80th 
birthday: 

“If you want to be happy thre« 

hours, get drunk; if you want to be 

happy three days, kill a pig and eat 
it; if you want to be happy thre: 

months, get married; if you want w 

be happy always, be a gardener.” 

Let’s make Agriculture the big 
industry after this war thru chemistry, 
plastics, rubber-from-farm crops, long 
done successfully in England, Russia, 
and Germany (but selfishly being slow- 
motioned here)—so that when the 
“farmer’s”’ son and Uncle Bill (we hope) 
come “swinging down the lane” they 
won’t find themselves double-crossed, 
and their freedom destroyed. 

The man who said that experience 
teaches that experience teaches nothing, 
is wrong. There will be no $250 land but 
instead better-looking farmsteads now (as 
far as practical and permissible) such as 
the ones we are arranging on the 1,019 
farms under our management. And after 
the war, from earmarked War Bonds and 
Government investments which Mr 
“Traveler” will be glad to cash will arise 
thousands of new houses full of new con- 
veniences and the many new implements 
that will do a better job of farming and a 
better job of living.—C. J. C., Nebr. 


Dear Editors: 


Your editorial, “The Way I See It 
hits me right. Two things I like are: First, 
it is hopeful and optimistic; second, it is 
clear-cut in its understanding of and 
sympathy with the farm situation. 

The farmer has too long been the 
victim of adverse publicity. His sell- 
styled saviors—political, governmental, 
and institutional—have long insisted that 
he is a downtrodden, discouraged indi- 
vidual as compared with the rest ol 
the population. Your editorial maintains 
the farmer’s self-respect, dignity, and 
integrity. 

If any adverse criticism may be offered 
on the editorial, it is that it does not sound 
a warning note about the setbacks and 
tragedies that we are going to receive !o! 
a considerable time before the tide begins 
to turn in favor of the United Nations. 
That point is not being sufficiently «m- 
phasized anywhere. However, that |s 4 
personal point of view.—B. A., NV. ! 
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Dad’s Shirts and Suits 


[ Continued from page 42 | 


youngster. Or one shirt, skillfully recut, 
can become a smart blouse for older sister. 

In making a woman’s jacket from a 
man’s, we have found it necessary to recut 
the front for a proper fit. It isn’t possible 
to put a deep enough shoulder dart into 
the woman’s jacket because the shoulder 
doesn’t allow enough width. Therefore, 
the diagonal dart seems to be the best form 
of fitting you can get from the cut of a 
man’s jacket. 

[here are bound to be variations in dif- 
ferent jackets, but you’ll have to place the 
pattern onto the ripped suit accordingly, 
ying your own good judgment. The 
sleeve pattern has been designed to cut 
over man’s sleeve, making the underarm 
section wider at the top and the upper-arm 
narrower at top than most women’s sleeves. 

We also found that a narrow inset pleat 
in front and back gave the skirt a less 
skimpy look. Women’s sizes up to 16 can 
be cut easily from men’s suits. Since the 
upper edge of the skirt is cut from the 
trouser leg, which varies little, even in large 
sizes, it would be difficult to cut a skirt with 
a waistline larger than 28 inches. 


Ma ERIALS required for the crocheted 
snood include two balls of crochet cotton, 
any color; steel crochet hook No. 3; 21 
inches of round elastic; and one yard of 
one-and-one-half inch grosgrain ribbon, 

Directions: Use double thread thruout. 
Starting at center, ch 5. Join with sl st to 
form a ring. 7st rnd: 12 s c in ring. Do not 
oinrnds. 2nd rnd: *Ch 5, sc in next sc. Re- 
peat from * around, ending with s c. 3rd 
and 4th rnds: * Ch 5, s c in next loop. Re- 
peat from * around. 5th rnd: * Ch 5, sc in 
next loop, ch 5, in next loop make s c, ch 5 
and s c (1 loop increased). Repeat from 
* around, ending with a s c. 6th rnd: * Ch 
5,sc in next loop. Repeat from * around. 
Repeat the last round, increasing wherever 
necessary to keep work flat until piece 
measures 18 inches in diameter. Sew ends 
of elastic together. Now working over elas- 
tic make 5 s c in each loop around. Join. 
Then work as follows: * Skip 2s c, 5 dc in 
next s c, skip 2 s c, sc in next s c. Repeat 
fom * around. Join and fasten off. Tie 
nbbon into a bow and sew securely to cen- 
tr top of snood and it’s finished! END 


look Ahead! 


[ Continued from page 49 | 


and dry in the sun—or in a very slow oven 
(150° F.) with the oven door open, on in a 
dehydrator or evaporator—a rack of trays 
hung above the kitchen stove or an oil 
heater. Stir the corn and shift the trays 
several times a day to insure even drying. 
_ Ifyou are using artificial heat, be care- 
ul not to overheat the corn, especially at 
the start. Too-rapid drying at first will 
wal the outside of the kernels, and prevent 
atisfactory drying of the inside. After a 
tw hours, speed up the rate of drying a 
tit if possible; for if it is too slow the corn 
may sour before it is dry. An electric fan 
wll shorten drying time appreciably. 

_ Wh n bone-dry, “‘pasteurize” the corn 
ty heating 30 minutes in the oven at 150° 
© 180°, then pack at once in fairly air- 
ight containers: half-gallon glass jars or 
“ge mayonnaise jars; Cellophane bags 
*aled with gummed tape; tin cans with 
ight lids; cloth bags dipped in melted 
paraffin. Store in a cool, dry place. END 


AT LAST! A FLASHLIGHT THAT GIVES YOU 


FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 


The amazing new 


98¢ 


Complete with Batteries 










Imagine a flashlight you 
never have to “hold”... a 
flashlight that throws a 
500-foot beam right where 
you want it; yet gives you 
both hands free for work. 
The new Rex Ristlite snaps on your 

wrist like a wristwatch! It’s a real 
THE MOST PRACTICAL FLASHLIGHT blessing around the farm and in the house! 


IDEA IN 20 YEARS... there’s NO  gpneR HOW! Use the Coupon. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


other flashlight like Rex Ristlite! poco ee Ke eee eee ee 7 
No struggle. No juggle. Never 

















: . 4 Flashlight Company of America 5 
before such convenience. It’s also \ Dest. 8-8, Jescey City, New Jereey \ 
the perfect gift for boys in Service. 

J " I Please send Rex Ristlites at 98¢ each, | 
@ Madeof smart, zephyr-weight plastic! complete with batteries: 
@General Electric pre-focused bulb! l oe oO Money order enclosed, ship prepaid 
r 

@ 500-foot fight beam! ! desired ( 0 Send C.0. D., plus postage charges 
@ Unbreakable lens! ze . 
I ame } 
Flashlight Company of America’ |JiRammannes l 
Jersey City, New Jersey I Town State I 
al 











AMERICA'S MANPOWER 
goes to market...goes fo work...goes fo war by 
bus...on short trips averaging just a few miles. 


Serving thousands of towns as no other transportation system 
can, Union Pacific Stages helps speed America’s War Program... 
carrying manpower over the short-but-vitally-important distances 
to markets...to war factories...to military camps and bases! 


Farmers—busy with record crops for 
the United Nations—welcome our 
new wartime schedules which make 
farm-to-city trips much more convenient. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


» , 4] y tT + 
Cverlaned Worndarlarsdt PO Othe 
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“BUILD TODAY! 
PLAN FOR 
TOMORROW 


ENTER 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


0.000 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


Building 
Contest 


12 Big Prizes 


Big Building Book FREE! 


| KIRK FOX, EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
| 2708 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
| Enter my name in Successful Farming’s 
| Second Building Contest, and send me 
| my free copy of Successful Farming’s 76- 
| page book, “Successful Homes and 
| Service Buildings,”’ and all informa- 
| tion about the contest, without cost or 
obligation to me. 

| Es cida-dh do 'vedks we Geete tee bie 
gs sais se nsevcrticnaend 
DT Pile aa oh snkun dhe cinweed eden ert 
| Pe Se Lene te ae 
| Dealer's 

| SN 5. 55s cpa Vewnatanedeemane ees 
Ce eee eee any ane cae coe a a oe oe eee ee eee ae oe oe oe | 
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Hetto. Playfellows! 

A “field day” this month would be 
such fun. Take your lunches to a good 
spot in the field or woods; have stunts, 
play games, and read aloud from a book 
just after you’ve eaten. You'll enjoy it! 

Don’t forget that all your friends have 
to do to become Playfellows is write me, 
giving their complete names and address- 
es; I'll send them one of our red, white, 
and blue membership pins. A friendly 
letter to me every month is all I ask. 


* * * 
IN THE HAT. Place a man’s hat, upside 


down, at one end of a room or against the 
side of the house or barn. Give each play- 
er 10 playing cards and, one at a time, 
try to throw them in the hat from a dis- 
tance of about eight feet. For every card 
that goes in the hat, one point. The one 
with the greatest number of points wins. 


—Irma Weppler, Lewis, lowa. 
* * * 
FRUIT MIXUP. Guess what! A whole car- 


load of mixed fruits spilled and they be- 
came so jumbled we’re having a hard 
time figuring out just what they are. Will 
you help us? One dollar in War Savings 
Stamps for the three neatest, correct 
answers. Here they are: 


1. Gronea 4. Hecap 

2. Ryechr 5. Plaep 

3. Wrasrbreyt 6. Lump 
* * * 


Teacher: “Johnny, where is Moscow?” 
Johnny: “In the barn with Pa’s cow.” 


Billy: “Daddy, I want to ask you a 
question.” 
Daddy: ‘“‘Why sure, Son, go ahead.” 
Billy: “If a lad has a stepfather, would he 
be a stepladder?” 

-Joe Harmon, Coshocton, Ohio. 


* * * 
CIRCLE LOCK. Choose one person to be 


“it.” All others join hands in a circle 
around him. “It” tries to break thru the 
circle either by loosening the hand clasps 


$1 PRIZE-WINNERS FOR APRIL 


NURSERY RHYME QUIZ: Rich- 
ard Ahrens, R. 3, Grinnell, Iowa; 
Ruby Robley, Lyons, Nebraska; 
Mary Amlin, R. 1, Piketon, Ohio. 
HIDDEN STATES: Helen Steid- 
inger, R. 3, B. 15, Fairbury, Illi- 
nois; Ethel Dalbey, R. 1, Mora, 
Minnesota; Charles Reed, W. 
Lafayette, Indiana. Good work! 


WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
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or slipping under. If he does get away, a 
other players try to catch him. The on 
reaching him first becomes “‘it.”’ Be sur 
to hold hands tightly to make it harder 
for “‘it’”? to get thru. 


ames 


A naughty little woodland elf, 
On mischief bent, one day 
Stole the fairies’ silver wands 
And tossed them all away. 
He smashed the pixies’ painted cups 
When they were having tea, 
And threw a tiny rattle box 
At Bobby Bumblebee. 


He roughly pushed the toadstools 
Down on grumpy Tommy Toad; 
Was saucy to a ladybug 
As she walked down the road. 
He tore up Betty Butterfly’s 
Embroidered party fan— 
But then a blackbird pecked at him, 
And away he quickly ran! 
Marguerite F. Ernst 


TONGUE-TWISTERS. Say these rapidly 
several times: 1. Fido, filled with fury, 
fought a fierce forest fire. 2. Betty Blake's 
blue bonnet blew back two breezy blocks 
3. It’s silly to see strong sailors selling 
sweet smelling spices. 

—Roberta Brose, Clifton, Kansa 

* * * 


GOOD EVENING. All sit in a hall- 
circle. Choose one to be “it”? and have 
him stand with his back toward the 
group. The player sitting in the middle 
of the circle points to someone and that 
person says, “Good evening, Joli 
Brown” (or whatever “its” name is 
“It” must try to recognize the speaker's 
voice, and answers, ‘‘Good evening, 
Mary Smith” (or whoever he thinks it is 
If he does guess the right name, he scores 
a point. If he fails to recognize the voice 
he must change places with the player 
who spoke to him. Play as long as you 
want, having different ones speak (0 
“it.” The one who has the most points at 
the end of the game wins. 


* * * 
BE SURE your letters and entries are 


mailed before August 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa- 


MEET EVERY MONTH 
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VETERINARY 





Stilbestrol, New Drug 


AN AMERICAN VETERINARY SCIENTIST, 
recently returned from England, said that 
he saw a three-months-old gilt in full heat 
and with miJk dripping from the teats. 
This phenomenon followed the place- 
ment of a pellet of Stilbestrol beneath the 
gilt’s skin. 

We may hear a lot more about this 
product within the next year or two, and 
here is the explanation: The hormone or 
endocrine gland secretion that stimulates 
heat or oestrum is called a gonadotropic 
hormone, or estrogen. During pregnancy 
it may be present in fairly large quantities 
in the urine of mares and human mothers, 
less so in cattle, sheep, and swine. Until 
recently estrogen or gonadotropic hormone 
was obtained commercially by processing 
the urine of pregnant mares. 

Now science has found how to make the 
product by synthesis, that is, to build it up 
artificially from its component chemical 
elements. This synthetic estrogen is called 
Stilbestrol. 

Practical application results from find- 
ing that in some species of animals, heat 
or oestrum may be produced artificially 
by a hypodermic injection of Stilbestrol. 
For example, it is very desirable to have a 
flock of ewes lamb at the same time. This 
may be accomplished by Stilbestrol in- 
jections. 

Considerable experimental work has 
been done on silver fox farms with the 
new product. Vixens are injected with 
Stilbestrol with the aim of equalizing the 
time of birth of the fox pups and bringing 
them to pelting season all prime at the 
same time. 

Veterinarians see many indications for 
Stilbestrol. Among them are the treatment 
of functional sterility in cattle and mares, 
correction of certain uterine disorders, and 
stepping up the fertility and potency of 


aged sires. 


Bloat 


THE CONSUMPTION of wilted legumes on 
excessively hot days tends to cause bloat. 
rhis is due in part to the chemical charac- 
ter of wilted legumes and also to overheat- 
ing by the animals. When pastures are 
without shade, cattle exposed to the sun’s 
rays become overheated and their diges- 
tive functions are slowed down, hence bloat 
soon follows. Alfalfa grown on run-down 
soil is apparently more liable to cause 
bloating than that produced on well- 
lertilized land. 


Infectious Sore Mouth 


INFECTIOUS SORE MOUTH of horses 
vesicular stomatitis) may occur following 
addition of newly purchased animals to 
the home stable unless precautions are tak- 
én to isolate the newcomers for at least 
three weeks. 

This contagious disease is due to a filter- 
ible virus. Within a few days after ex- 
posure, affected horses refuse to eat and 
develop tiny blisters or vesicles on the lin- 
ing membrane of the lips, cheeks, and 
‘sometimes the tongue. A mild to fairly 
high fever accompanies the illness, and 
the mouth becomes extremely raw and 


sore after the vesicles rupture. Sometimes 
the trouble is complicated by secondary in- 
fection with pus. 

Any “‘sore-mouthed” horse should be 
immediately isolated and kept away from 
the common watering tank. Exposed horses 
should be watched closely and isolated if 
they develop the trouble. A mild mouth 
wash, such as a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda, may be used twice daily. It helps to 
give soft mashes and no roughage for 
several days. 

If the trouble appears more serious, a 
veterinarian should be consulted so that 
the mouths may be examined and dressed 
individually. There is no preventive vac- 
cination or curative serum for this disease. 


Be Careful of Rabies 


SusPECT RABIES (hydrophobia) when any 
otherwise shy wild animals, as squirrels, 
foxes, skunks, or badgers, show a tendency 
to attack domestic animals or people. Re- 
cently an outbreak of this dread disease 
raged among the wild red foxes of south 
Georgia, and a large number of mules and 
cattle were bitten by rabid animals. Stray 
dogs, however, remain the chief spreaders 
of rabies among livestock. 


Helpful Reminders 


BaD RESULTs following the administration 
of phenothiazine to horses in order to rid 
them of red worms appear to have been 
due to too large a recommended dosage. 
When 100 head of saddle mounts were 
given a 30-gram dose, well diluted with 
water by way of a stomach tube, perfect 
elimination of the worms was accomplished 
without any bad effects on the treated 
animals. Original dosage recommenda- 
tions ran as high as 100 grams. 


If a pig runs around with his head held 
to one side it’s a 10-to-one bet he has a 
barley awn or some other foreign object in 
his ear. Filling the ear with a bland oil 
sometimes helps if the eardrum has not 
been penetrated. 


One sure way to kill all or part of your 
pigs: dump the brine from pickle barrels 
or ice-cream freezers where the pigs can 
drink it. END 
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Planning Did the Trick 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


tute the low partition or “‘breakfast bar” 
with its wealth of cabinet space, flat work- 
ing surface, and end shelves for colorful 
knickknacks. It took a lot of figuring, too, 
arranging the new stove and refrigerator 
as you see them on the “after’’ layout. 
Notice how more work room is provided. 

With a super-refrigerator, the most ex- 
pensive electric range available, full air- 
conditioning, automatic dishwasher and 
garbage disposal unit, and a robot cook, 
the kitchen couldn’t have gone together 
better. So it wasn’t the new mechanical 
gadgets that did it—and that’s something 
to keep in mind for these days when we 
have to put off buying new equipment. 
What the Charleses did anyone can do 
today; if they’re smart they’ll measure off 
space for the electric stove and the new 
refrigerator that their War Bond savings 
will bring tomorrow. 

Yes, measuring and sketching and con- 
niving with plans and materials lists was 
the answer. If you’ll look closely at the 
lower right-hand picture on page 24 you’ll 
see how new cabinetwork was set around 
the old sink and butted against the stove 
to form a bank of cabinet space. In the 
picture to the left you can’t see the book- 
shelf space adjacent to the breakfast nook 
table. But it’s there, and it contributed to 
the decision of the judges in Successful 
Farming’s 1941 Building and Remodeling 
Contest to give the Charleses a prize check 
for home remodeling under $250. The 
graceful arch over the breakfast bar and 
extending to the far wall, the fresh, ivory 
enameled walls, the bright-red upholstery 
on the built-in benches in the nook helped, 
too. Venetian blinds, ivy pots, Mexican 
gourds—after all, a judge is human! 

Michael Kamp Charles, now just three 
months old and the fourth generation of 
stockmen to “run” the Republican River 
place, is never going to be ashamed of 
Mommy’s kitchen when he brings his pals 
in for cookies after school. And it’s an 
even bet that Mommy is going to be less 
tired, more ready to take in Michael and 
his gang because of her bright and cheery 
kitchen. The Charles brand of planning 
pays, and the time to do it is now. END 





OSCAR 





Dave MY, Jn 


“Darn this scorched-earth policy!” 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1942 
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WHITE LEGHORN 
AAA STARTED PULLETS 


2 to 4 Weeks Old (May include § weeks)—From Best Stock 


This summer—start your high producing flocks for early winter laying. Have eggs when prices are 
highest. BUSH’S AAA Started Pullets are from selected matings with outstanding records behind 
them. Our pullets are vigorous and well on way toward maturity. Get ready now for big early winter 
Egg Profits with BUSH STARTED PULLETS. 


SAVE TIME, FEED, MONEY 


Avoid many pom of baby chiek 

Hundreds ot aye of chick 

buy only STARTED CHICK 

pag BO you a at low 
hree-story modern 

weekly. Hand-picked AAA Beauties. 


We can 


upon receipt of your order—Buy se 


direct from ad to save time. 


Also 26 other breeds. 








loss— 
raisers now 
S—We have the 
rice—Started in our 
roodery. Thousands 


HURRY—ORDER TODAY 


romise almost immediate peery 
dred for winter eggs. Send cash in full. Order 


CATALOG FREE—beautiful, descriptive, 
shows pictures of our chicks brooding. 





BUSH HATCHERY-Box 800, Clinton, Mo. 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


99 


per 
100 
F.O.B. 











WHITE LEGHORNS 


World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 








4 week old started 
Pullets for jess than 
you can raise them. 
Write for Catalog. 


4 weeks old 
Pullets 
$22.00 

per 100 





Baby 
Cockerels 
$1.95 
per 100 








RICE LEGHORN FARM, 
Sedalia, Missouri 


Bou 7-W, 


Route 1, 








SOON READY FOR SERVICE 
Blonde Lad Garner 428626 
Born 10-2-41 
Dam a Ton Fat Cow 
Ask us about this Good Calf 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 
Des Moines, lowa 


WATERLOO 


Great 


of000 FOR! wernt” 


IOWA 








WEREFORDS _ 


Naturally hornless, hardy, 
quick maturing beef cattle. 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet. 

POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





_ LIVESTOCK 


F or Greater Efficiency in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 
allied nations urgently need ali milk and 
meat United States can produce. Great 
opporsuniey with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage es = 
all milk breeds. Free literature on 
Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. Priai 
$1.00. Slik six_ months, 50c; one year 
$1 om, filking Shorthorn Society, Dept. 
. 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 








**How To Break And Train Horses’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It ts free; no obligation. Simply 
address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 208, Pleas ant Hill, Ohio. 





Pigs—Save Money! 
. you can tool 
virus, syringes 


Vaccinate Your 
Thousands of farmers do. . 
Government tested serum, 
and instructions. See your druggist, or 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 





An Investment that really ys divi- 
dends is Shropshire sheep. Ask for free 
winted matter American Shropshire 
Registry Association, LaFayette, Indiana. 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 





0.1.C. Hogs. All Ages. Immuned, Regis- 
tered. Shipped on approval. Pairs un- 
related. Established 1902. Write wants. 
C. G. Fisher, Collinsville, Ohio. 


~ FARM SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


Burpee’s Giant Pansies—Special! 35c- 
Packet Seeds for 10c. Largest, most beauti- 
ful, attractively waved and crinkled. 
Choicest colors, mixed. 1-16 Ounce $1.00. 
Send dime or dollar today. Burpee’s Fall 
Bulb Book free. Atlee Burpee Co., 136 
Burpee Building, 4 hiladelphia. 








FEMALE HELP 
WANTED 


Make Easy Cash showing Christmas 
Cards. Beautiful Name-Im nted folders 
50 for $1. New 2i-card $1 “Christmas 
Bells " ment poye 7 you 50c. Ten other 
Se ee Sam . Grogan, 
Adams, Dept. H-62, Chicago. 








Call On Friends -g ~ sensational Person- 
al Christ + AJ at A 
Stationery. Also ase KL, 21 Card $ 
Assort Profit 50c. Rote 
necessar 
Brown, 
York. 


les on 


bas Fitth Ave., pt L635, New 


pt. L-53, New 





Special Work For Women. Demonstrate 
lovely dresses in your home. Earn to $23.00 
weekly, get own dresses Free. No invest- 
ment. Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 42022, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Big Manufacturer Wants Housewives 
with spare time to wear Free Sample 
Dresses and show to friends. Give size, age. 
Harford, Dept. L-351, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Extra Money Easy. Show smart Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1, up. 
Outstanding values. Also 21-card assort- 
ment, $1; others. Big profits. Samples Free. 
Wetmore & Sugden, 749 Monroe, Dept. 
664, Rochester, New York 








FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





A Reasonable Down Payment will as- 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn belt farm at present prices on easy 
terms. Make your selection now so you 
won't be forced out of business this fall or 
next spring. Take advantage of the present 
situat Buy now! Broker co-operation 
solicited. F. E. Person, 500 Roanoke Bidg., 
an 5 A, Minn. 


Fully cas uipped Wisconsin Dairy—320 
Acres, trout stream, woodland, 
fruit; dim dwelling, 2 barns, silo, other 
buildings; $10,500, ‘terms, including 30 
Jersey, cattle, 3 horses oo bie 5, ee. 

rr page ree catalog 
1384 barg: he op we ie ae Strout Realty, 
255-WT oth Ave., 








Get a Farm On the Soo line m North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or = terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about yr ood rete. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Add 

Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build. 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Farm’ Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
a ing farms for sale. Spec state. 
w. , 11 Northern Pacific Ry, St. 
Pa, Minn. 


U 1 Farm Sure at low prices still 

available in — and So. Dakota 

nd is movi eet your farm Now! 

Attractive terms. Write gocey 8 potying 
location. The Federal 
, Omaha, Nebras 





Produce For Victory and family security 
on good farm land for sale in Minnesota, 
Dakotas, Montana, 

Oregon. ‘Write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 829, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn 





240 Acre Farm, in Price county, northern 

Wisconsin. Reasonable. Send to owner for 
ictures. | ae, Seminole, Okla- 
oma, Route 





COON HOUNDS 


PATENTS . 





Coon Hunters—I am the Champion 
Coon Hunter of Kentucky. Have trained 
Coonhounds for 22 years. I know what one 
is. Offer you I believe the best in Male or 
Female. 3 to 4 years old. Absolutely broke 
on any hunting ground. Sold on trial. 
bs rite for _, brices. J. N. Ryan, Famous 





I Will Give You $5.00 Worth full size 
packages foods, groceries, soap, etc. Free if 
you agree to show friends and others. 
Amazing spare time money making oppor- 
tunity. Write Zanol, 6314 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Wanted—Ambitious Hustler. Sell Raw- 
leigh Products. Needed every home. Easily 
sold. Pleasant work. Good profits at start 
and increase rapidly. We teach you how. 
Pawleigh Co., Dept. H-50-SHW, Freeport, 





Burpee's Daffodil Bulbs, 3 for 10c— 
Special! Best colors, all kinds of Daftodits, 
mixed. Guaranteed to bloom. 3 bulbs 10c; 
32 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00, eatnele 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free ; 
Burpee Co., 137 Burpee Building, Phils. 
delphia. 





FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up To $25-$35 week as a trained 
practical nurse. Learn quickly at home, 
spare time. Easy tuition payments. Earn 
while you learn—many earn hundreds of 
dollars while st ody ing Easy to understand 
lessons, endorsed by physicians. High 
school not required. Our 42nd year. Write 
for free booklet and sample lesson pages. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. SF-7 
Chicago. 








Yeast Feeds for Dry Feeding or Cultur- 
ing. Free Worm E = Proposition. 
Salesmen Wanted fidwest Mineral 
Company, Greenwood, Indiana. 


PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit 
Send 5c stamp for 
list. Rainbow F 
ton, Illinois. 


DAIRY GOATS 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 250, Fair- 
bury, Nebr.—monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information. $1 yearly. Special 
introductory: 3 copies 10c. 








or Pleasure. 
amphiet and price 
heasantry, Barring- 











d Kennels, Murray, Ky. 





Coonhunters! Am offering best straight 
cooners and combination hunters that tree 
and stay treed on any hunting grounds. 
Also fox, rabbit and squirrel dogs. Get my 
ices and terms fore you buy. Lewis 
soomhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 





Coon, Opossum, Fox, rabbit and combi- 
nation hunting hounds—shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Ken- 
sae Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 





Inventors—Protect your idea with 4 
Patent. Secure “Patent Guide” and ‘‘Rec- 
ord of Invention” form—Free. No charge 
for preliminary information. Write Clar- 
ence Be oO’ ne and Harvey Jacobson, 

Patent Attorneys, 230-H 
Adams a Bulldine Washington, D. C. 





Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi 
cago, Illinots. 





“Inventor's Guidebook"’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
sellmg inventions. Francis Lederman, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 





- FARM EQUIPMENT 


Tanks — Washing — Sterilizing — All 
Kinds for the milk house. Purchase thru 
your local dealer or dairy, or write Dept. 1, 
wey L. Meyers Mig. Company, Janesville, 








Farm Telephones: Save up to 75 
Guaranteed rebuilt (eohenes and repairs 
Standard makes. Free Bulletin. rm 
Telephone Co., Dept. SF, 
Station, Chicago, II. 


Rogers Park 





Free Barn Pians. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for de- 
tails. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Lowa. 





DOGS— PETS 


Black English Ste erd, Pup nies The 
Best Farm Dog. anipeee on Approval 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 








Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, 
Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable 

tt Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Kall- 
sey, Illinois. 





English Shepherd Puppies, Nat' ral 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also ‘Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. I 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 
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BABY CHICK AND POULTRY 





The 
oval. 
tnut, 


ters, 
ters, 
nable 


tural 
rsian 
E. J. 











FILM FINISHING 





Atz’s “Famous Chix—Your Choice at 
summer Prices. Finest Selected ye AAA 
grade chicks, all from Bloodtested Stock, 
postage prepaid, 100% Alive, with Liva- 
bility guarantee, in followt breeds: B'ack 
australorps, White A ag ottes, 

Barred and Buff Roc 1 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, White, Buff and Black Minorcas, 
anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalus- 


ians, Big English White Leghorns—$8.95 
per hundred. Heavy breed Pullets $12.48; 
Light Breed Pullets $14.48. Heavy breed 


Cockerels $8.95. White Giants $9.95. 
Heavy assorted $6.95. Light Breed Cock- 
erels $3.98. Seconds $3.00. If less than 100 
ordered add le per chick. We Specialize in 
Sexing. Order from this ad with Certified 
Check. It Simplifies Bookkeepi ——-* 
19 ur chicks cost less. Atz's Mammoth 
Hatcheries, Dept. 14, Huntingburg, 
Indiana. 





Do Your Part—increase your laying flock 





with Carney chicks. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpington 
s8.25—100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7.45; 
Big English White Leghorns $ 

Pullets $16. a Cockerels $3. 

Mixed $6.75; ht Mixed $6.45; Seconds 
$3.95; Heavy i ixed (no sex arantee) 
$6.45. Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. 





Mail Your Order Today—I can make 


mmediate shipment of the following 
breeds. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $8.25 5—100; Pul- 
lets $11.00; Cockerels $7.95. ‘Big English 
White Leghorns, $8.25—100; Pullets 
$16.00; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed, 
$6.90; Light Assorted $6.75. We guarantee 
live delivery—pay shipping charges. 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9C, Greens- 


burg, Indiana. 





For Immediate Delivery—Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, Reds, W yandottes, 

5 ; Bullets $10.95: 
English White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.45—100; Pul- 
lets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed 
$7.25; Light Mixed $6.45; Heavy Mixed 
no sex guarantee) $6.75; Seconds $3.95. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 44C, 
Seymour, Indiana. 








Immediate Delivery—Limited Time— 
Thousands weekly. Our resuier terms. 
Send cash. Select Big English White Leg- 
horns $6.95. Pullets $10.90. 2 to 4 week 
White mm Pullets $16.95. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas, Minorecas, $6.40. Pullets 38.95. 
Heavy cockerels $5.95. Heavy Assorted 
$4.95. Surplus cockerels $1.95. Squaredeal 
Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


started 





Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, 
Inspected flocks. R.O.P. Leghorn Stock. 
Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed chicks. 
Get complete prices. Special Assorted 
$5.95. Light Assorted .95. Leghorn 
Cockereis $1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer 
Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 





White Leghorn AAA Started ruaet s to 

4 weeks—$22.95 Express, fob 

delivery. Buy the best. ‘Reserve ‘Pllets 

now. Send cash, money order. Cat 

tree Thousends weekly. Bush Hatchery, 
inton. oO. 





Helm’s Special Broiler Chicks—Oficial- 
ly bloodtested—Government Approved 
World's Records—-ROP Sired matings— 
Free ois fin Bulletins. Illinois Hatchery, 
Metropolis, [linois. 





For Immediate Delivery—English 


White, a Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$7.95—1 Pullets $14.95; ‘Cockerels 
$3.95; Seas, White, Buff Rocks, " 
White W yandottes, Buff Orpi aoe 


$7 95—100; Pullets $9.95; Cockerels $7.95; 

Heavy Mixed $695; Light Mixed $6. 75: 

Seconds $3.75; Write for catalog and poult 
rices. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 18C, 
amsey, Indiana. 


Chicks for Immediate Delivery—COD 
if you wish, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $8. 00— 
100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7. — 
English White, srown, Buff Leghorns 

Anconas $8.25—100; Pullets $1 5.95: 
Cockerels $3.45; ceed Mixed $6.95; Light 
Mixed $6.75. We pay postage. Guarantee 
live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, 








Salem, Indiana. 

Immediate Delivery of Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes 
$8.25—100; Pullets $10.95; Cockerels 


$7.95. Big English White ~ $8 45— 
100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45; 
Heavy Mixed $7.25; Heavy Mixed (no sex 
guarantee) $6.75; Light Mixed $6.45; 
Seconds $3.95. Conrad’s Jackson County 
Hatchery, Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. 





Pullets—Hens—Hanson's World Record 
and Tom Barron Breeding—354 Egg-Sired 
stock. Range grown. Only Michigan Breed- 
er with new Eamesway Culling Method. 
Inspection Privilege, 100% live arrival. 
Warning—Reserve Now ““AAAA” mating 
32e up. Catalog Free. Lemmen Leghorn 
Farm, Box 304R, Holland, Michigan 


Limited Time—Immediate Shipments 
—Choice quality White Leghorns $6.85. 
Pullets $10.90. 2 to 4 week started White 









Leghorn Pullets $18.95. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes $6.95. Pul lets 
$8.85. Heavy Assorted $4.95. Surplus 


cockerels $2.85. 18 Breeds. oy gy Be Free. 
Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo 





How To Make Up To $1.50 or More 
Extra Per Hen in Eggs! Free book explains. 
4 to 6 months extra production. Wonderful 
broilers. 13 breeds. 100% Blood tested 
flocks. Sexed chicks. Money back guaran- 
tee. Hatches every week. Write Smith 
re. Hatcheries, 132 Cole Street, Mexico, 
Mo. 





Stouffer's Famous Chicks. Immediate 
delivery. All year. U. 8. Sporoves. Brown, 
White Leghorns; Barred, White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; Giants. 
Get our low prices. Heavy mixed $7.95. 
Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 


200-300 Pedigreed Sired B Type 

bred White Leghorn pullets $13.9 Conk. 
erels $2.25. Four weeks old pullets $23.00. 
95% sex Guarantee. Marti horn Farm, 
Windsor, Missouri. 


$6.40 Per Hundred! You Order! We send 
Barred or White Rocks, whichever avail- 
able..C.O.D., and postage. Prompt delivery. 
Hatching all summer. eames Hatchery, 
Box 342A, Morris, Illinois. 


Clover Valley wera Uv. = p. Phousands 
Pullorum Tested ousands 
weekly. Free C St % Piover Valley 
Poultry Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 











Discriminating Camera Fans! Clip this 
ad and send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls 
developed, your choice, two beautiful 
double weigh’ wy, —--+ enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two 
prints each good negative. Other money 
saving coupons included. Ray's Photo 
Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 





Your Choice of 3 Introductory Offers! 
Roll developed (1) 8 prints and 2 Profes- 
sional enlargements; or (2) 16 prints; or 
(3) 8 prints and one beautiful colored en- 
largement 25c. Order by number. Prompt 
Service Quality Work. Finerfotos, Box 
G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls a with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Supe ~¢? ‘ quality since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, Moen Bidg., La 
Crosse, Wis. 





Now You Can Get Life-Time Guaran- 
teed, World Famous Kodak Finishing— 
any size 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and 
rinted for only 25c. The Fox Company— 
World's Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept 
SF, San Antonio, Texas. 





Free Beautiful Album with cellophane 
envelopes, plus Roll Developed, Two Sets 
Prints, 30c.5ame-Day Service, Pho-T-Pho, 
Box 2402, Highland Park, Mich. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ll 





Special Limited Offer! If you enclose 
this advertisement, 4 Enlargements from 4 
negatives 10c coin. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 





Amazingly Beautiful hand colored prints 
6-8 exposure roll developed, printed 25c 
trial. Reprints 4c each. National Photo 
Art, D120, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





16 Prints or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, 
or 8 enlarg (4 x 6) prints 25c. Fast 
Service. Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, 
Wisc 





8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 

16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per 

rig Me print. Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wis. 


| 
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Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large 
oil colored 5x7 enlargement with every 
roll developed and Deckledged prints 25c, 
or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 
+3 Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








No Free Offers! No Automatic Printers! 
Individual Attention to Each Negative 
Roll Developed and Eight Sparkling Prints 
25c. Immediate Service. Write for Mailing 
Bags. Universal Photo Service, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 





Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller 
enlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791LE, Boston, Mass. 





Two Sets of ‘‘Deckiedge"’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolis, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred R. Eastman, 
Bode, Lowa. 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 2 





c. Twenty-two years of satisfied 
customers. Quick Service. Lens Photos, 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis 





Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 


enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c 
Over 19 reprints, 2c. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa. “Where The West 
Begins.” 





Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 





Rolls Developed. 
Coupons and 
Prints 25c 

Davenport, 


Two Free Enlargement 

2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless 

12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 
Iowa. 





16 Beautiful Deckledged Prints and two 
5x7 enlargements on each roll, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Bee Photo Service, Green- 
field, Lowa. 





Roll Developed—Three Beautiful en- 
largements, 16 neverfade prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 3c. Fastest service finest quality 
guaranteed. Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Ky. 





16 Spectiing Lifetone Prints, 2 beaut!- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free L eather 

tone frame and photo wallet only 25e. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetime 
Studio, Dept. A-835, Des Moines, lowa 











OLD GOLD WANTED 


Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 
ae Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
Mi polis, Minn. 








$$$$ From Wayne Chicks. 21 Purebred 
varieties, 6 Hybrids as hatched or sexed. 
Priced reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 





Colonial Chicks: W orld's largest eqpacky 

eems rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. 
atalog Free. Colonial Poultry” Farms, 

Pleasant Hill, “Mo., Wichita, Kansas. 





SQUABS 


Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our informing book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 








FOR FARMERS _ 


Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty-seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery Com- 

ay, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 








Missouri. Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May's 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 
Rock Phosphate. Cheapest fertilizer. 


Increases yield grain, hay crops. Improves 


ee. Request prices, literature. Robin 
ones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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Every Advertisement You See Is Evidence of 
Someone’s Faith in the Future of America! 


W: SHOULD keep in mind, in our determination to win 
the war, that this is not an ‘end’ objective. . . 
tain the strongest possible economic positions and the most 
virile organizations. This is essential to the postwar era... 
I call for an all-out effort to defend the American system of 
free enterprise—for a more realistic approach to the great 


. We must main- 


economic problems of today as 
affecting business opportunities 
in the days to come—for the ad- 
vancing of business efficiency as 
measured by present technology 
—for an organized effort on the 
part of American business man- 
agement to meet the challenge 
for a broadening utilization of 
the nation’s expanded economic 
resources by increasing job op- 
portunities and developing real 
purchasing power. Such I be- 
lieve to be, in part—industry’s 
postwar responsibilities.” 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
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ALL AROUND 
THE FARM 


REG. U. & PAT. OFF. 


1. We find that lightweight doors, such as 
those made of plywood or light panel ma- 
terial, can be hung on tightly stretched 
wire instead of a track. The wire is fixed 
above door in place of a regular track, 
stretched tightly between blocks of wood 
thru which eyebolts pass. A good, strong 
spring from a plow or cultivator may be 
used to keep wire constantly taut. We just 
place a ring on each upper corner of door 
and let these rings slide over wire. It serves 
now when hardware is often hard or impos- 


sible to get.—B. B., Nebr. 


2. My barbed-wire reel has been dupli- 
cated many times in my county. It is 
made with two old, high rake or cultivator 
wheels about 45 to 50 inches high, set 
about 30 inches apart on an axle. The axle 
is one-inch iron long enough to extend be- 
yond the hubs of the high wheels. On this 
same axle, between the two high wheels, I 
put two smaller cultivator wheels, about 
28 or 30 inches high, and set them about 
two feet apart. By placing six-inch boards 
between spokes of small wheels and draw- 
ing small wheels tight against ends of 
boards witha wire, this “‘spool’’ will be held 
in place. This will hold 180 to 240 rods of 
wire, and wire can be wound onto spool 
quickly. If a regular wire spool is handy, it 
can be swung onto the axle between the 
large wheels as shown in the drawing.— 


A. S., Minn. 


3. Because it is especially important now to 
take only good eggs to market, I had to 
provide a candler. I made a box about 12 
inches long and five inches wide at both 
ends. In the box I placed a 100-watt bulb. 
Then I drilled two holes in the top, just 
big enough for an egg to set in without 
falling thru. When the light is lit and eggs 
held in the opening, their condition can 
be told instantly.—G. C., Okla. 


4. A “hingeless’”’ gate can be constructed 
easily by nailing a four-by-four on the 
hinge end of the gate and rounding it on 
the top. On this is fitted a two-by-eight 
with a three-inch hole in it. The two-by- 
eight is nailed to the gatepost top. In the 
bottom of the four-by-four a one-inch hole 
is bored, and one also.in a hardwood stump 
which is set next to the post. A pin is 
placed in the holes, permitting gate to turn 
freely either way. This has answered my 
difficulty in getting heavy hinges this year. 


R. H,, Il. 


5. In my milkhouse I have built a tank so 
that the exhaust pipe from my pump 
engine can be run thru the water in the 
tank. By the time the engine has done its 
job of pumping water, running the separa- 
tor, and so on, we have hot water for wash- 
ing the utensils.—G. K., Wis. 


To wash topped vegetables such as 
carrots, turnips, and parsnips, we fill an 
ordinary washtub with water, put as many 
vegetables as we can easily lift in a burlap 
bag, drop the bag halfway into the tub, 
grip the top and bottom of the bag, and 
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roll the vegetables back and forth in the 


bag. The dirt will wash out of the bag dur- 
ing the rolling and the motion also rubs 
and scrubs the vegetables against each 


other.—Mrs. J. T. C., New York. 


Formerly I have lost tons of ensilage due 
to spoilage caused by not being able to 
exclude the air around the doors of my 
silo. Last year I went to the lumber yard 
and got some fiber cement, worked it in 
around the doors with a putty knife; and I 
have had very little loss from spoilage this 
past year.—H. R., Mo. 


When the track rusted out of our 
manure-spreader platform we took three 
inch-and-a-half pipes, bent the ends down 
so the slats wouldn’t catch, and bolted 
them to the cross rods in place of the track. 
We grease them thoroly and it works fine 
for us.—J. J., Minn. 


Ordinary rubber vacuum cups can be 
attached permanently to glass, porcelain, 
and similar surfaces if they are first given 
a thin coat of liquid fingernail polish and 
pressed into place before the polish dries. 
The polish will prevent air from seeping in 
and breaking the vacuum.: When it is 
necessary to remove the cups I pry them 
up with the point of a knife, then peel off 
the thin film of dried polish.—V. F., Kan. 


To seal cracks and openings in the drill 
box and prevent grain from leaking out, 
we use regular roofing cement. This will 
adhere to both wood and iron, and the 
box can be made practically watertight.— 


H. J. H., Minn. 


To prolong life of our barn equipment 
we are careful to keep a coating of asphalt 
roofing cement around the bottoms of our 
stanchions.—A. T., II. 


If we spill oil on the cement floor of our 
workshop, we spread some sawdust over it, 
and in a little while we can sweep it up 
nice and clean.—I. I., Kan. 


I find it very annoying to build perma- 
nent lot fences only to discover that they 
must be removed to permit passage of a 
combine or other bulky machines. Instead 
of building the old-style lot fences, I sank 
three-foot lengths of old, discarded six- 
inch gas pipe flush with the ground and 
inserted post lengths of the next+ smaller 
pipe inside them. We use board gates for 
the panels of fence. This makes it an easy 
job to remove the whole fence if necessary 
to take a machine thru.—C. E. B., II. 


‘ fo athe “ ROD en ee 


For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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To the boys on the farm front 


who are doing a “man’s job”... 





































oil is ammunition... use it wisely 


* 


Hear Standard Oil’s Radio Announcements— 
Everett Mitchell—$25 War Savings Bonds 
awarded daily (except Sunday). And get the 
latest issue of Timely Tips on Power Farming— 
tells how to make tractors operate better and 
last longer. Your Standard Oil man has a free 
copy for you. 






—— 


To the quarter million younger men of 
the Central West who are today apply- 
ing their training in agriculture to meet 
war-time needs, it is our privilege to say: 


To you has come a test of your manliness ...a 
trial of your ability to serve your nation in agri- 
cultural production to the best of your knowledge 
and strength. 

For months or years you have been training 
for this opportunity to help make farming pay 
more profit—to make the earth produce more 
abundantly and rear better livestock on the 
family farm. Now has come a greater opportu- 
nity, your chance to do this wished-for work, not 
only for yourself and your family at home, but 
for the fellows who have gone into the armed 
services of your country. 

We know you will not fail, and may the future 
hold great promise for you in your work in the 
field of agriculture. 


Our pledge to the sons of the 
Central West—and their dads... 


At this time, when the life and condition of your tractor 
must be so carefully guarded, high quality fuel is more 
important than ever. High quality has built farm prefer- 
ence for Standard Oil products for over 52 years. We'll 
leave no wheel unturned to produce and deliver the kind 
of fuel you need for war-time production—as fine a fuel as 
money can buy. And remember, no matter where you live 
in the Central West, there is a nearby Standard Oil man 
ready to carry out this pledge and give you Standard Serv- 
ice the season through. 


1942 
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Fightin’ Fuels’ for the Farm Front 


Your local Standard Oil man has your choice of three 
field-tested tractor fuels right on his truck, ready today 
for quick delivery. At least one of these famous “fightin’ 
fuels” will exactly suit your tractor and your purse by 
giving you maximum power at minimum cost. 











| STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE —This great gasoline 

+ gives steady, dependable power for the toughest job and 
insures good performance the season through. It’s ideal 
for high compression tractor engines. 


| STANDARD BLUE CROWN GASOLINE (Formerly called 

—— Stanolind) —Though high in quality, this gasoline is low 
in price. Thousands of power farmers depend on it for 
uniform, economical tractor power. 

r “| STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL*—This highly economical trac- 

““ tor fuel has long been popular among prudent farmers, 

especially those who want maximum power from two- 

fuel tractors. 


*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota and as Stanolex 
Fuel No. 1 in Wyoming. 


Estate| STANDARD STANDARD OIL COMPANY gx [sees 
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Ua ULL 
ON PIGS.. 


NEVER SAW 
PIGS MAKE 
SUCH BIC 
FAST GAINS 

4 


More Pork to Sell...Yet Less Feeding 


Work and Lower Costs, Farmers Say 


ITH pork selling the way it is now, 
think how your profits will soar if 
you can produce more pork than ever 
before and, at the same time, cut your 
feeding costs way down! Thousands of 
up-to-date farmers will tell you that’s 
just what they’re doing. They have 
learned by experience that the easiest 
and surest way to boost hog profits to 
the limit is to start the pigs as early in 
life as is practical on a ration scien- 
tifically balanced with proteins and 
minerals. 
The way to start such feeding for max- 
imum benefits is through the sow while 
pigs are still nursing, or, better still, even 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. L-70—Quincy, III. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. L-70, Quincy, Ill. 
Rush me details on subjects checked below: 
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before they are born. The earlier the bet- 
ter, but substantial benefits may be ex- 
pected even when feeding a completely 
mineral-balanced ration is delayed until 
pigs are well on their way to finishing out 
for market. 

There are, of course, almost as many 
recipes for homemade mineral and min- 
eral-protein mixtures as there are for 
homemade cake. More and more every 
day, however, farmers are learning by 
experience that it pays them best to have 
their mineral supplements scientifically 
prepared by experts. That is, no doubt, 
why so many hog-raisers are constantly 
switching to the mineral and mineral- 


thing about feeds 





protein feeds backed by more years of 
scientific study and research than any 
others. Having tried various other sup- 
plements they stick to MoorMan’s be 
cause their own experience bears out the 
MoorMan reputation for effectiveness. 
They try MoorMan’s expecting much 
but they get even more in lower feeding 
costs and higher profits than they had 
bargained for. 

So, if you want to cash in to the utmost 
on the present once-in-a-lifetime hog 
market, by all means find out what you 
can expect to gain from the MoorMan 
feeding plan. No obligation, just mail 
the coupon. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 


Unusual opportunity for men 25 to 55 years old who know son 
and feeding. Pleasant, 


t 


profitable, permanent 


connection—thorough, scientific training—earn while you learn. 
No capital needed but must have car. Mail coupon for details. 


Opportunity as MoorMan Dealer. 


Minera Feeds 


MoorMans “=. 





